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And Again the High Man 
was Using the (P) Brand! 


O NECESSITY of introducing you to the 

famous Dewar Team shown above. You 
probably know them by sight. And their 
World’s Record score of 7,881 during the re- 
cent Camp Perry meet is still being talked 
about! 


A number of the members of this team, in- 
cluding V. Z. Canfield, depended on the ® 
brand to back their skill. And the results 
prove they placed their confidence in exactly 
the right place! Mr. Canfield was high scorer 
for the entire team with a prize total of 398 x 


400 * * * while the combined average of 
all the men shooting Peters was likewise above 
the team average! 


Peters ammunition is perfected in the most 
completely equipped ballistic laboratory in the 
world! Every Peters employee is a specialist 
in his line, handling materials of super-quality! 
Is it any wonder an ever-increasing number 
of leading riflemen are switching to the ® 
brand? These men demand unerring accu- 
racy, uniform performance, and real results 
* * * and they get them! 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


DEPT. K-26 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York 


San Francisco 




















START THE GALLERY SEASON RIGHT! 


OVEMBER again, boys! What does it mean to you? If you live in the country, it means more harvesting and . 

coHecting that man-sized pile of wood outside the kitchen door, not to mention making the hard cider on the 

side. If you’re a city dweller, you begin sneaking a few afternoons off from the office to see a football game 
or two and then regret it when the coal bill comes in. BUT, it doesn’t make any difference .where you live, if you're 
a rifle shooter—this means the beginning of the gallery scason. AND HOW! 

Are you ready for it? Is your rifle just right and fave you plenty of targets? How about all the little, im- 
portant accessories, such as patches, oil, rods, brushes? We have all of them—priced right. Ask for a price list. 

You ought to have a cartridge block, too. Ours are the neatest little blocks you ever saw—arranged for ten car- 
tridges. 25 cents each. 

You wouldn’t think of going swimming without your bathing-suit, would you? Then, why go shooting without 
proper equipment? 


ITEM NO. 1 





Winchester Rifle, bolt action, cal. .22 long rifle, Model 
52, $36.00. 5-shot magazine, 28-inch barrel, weight 
8% lbs. (Improved Model.) 


ITEM NO. 2 

















Savage Rifle, bolt act ion, cal .22longrifie, Mode! 1919, 
$18.50. 5-shot magazine, 25-in. barrel, weight 7 Ibs. 


GALLERY PRACTICE 
TARGETS 
(Single Bull’s-eye only) 
50 Feet, per 1,000 .00 
50 Feet, per 500 
75 Feet, per 1,000 
75 Feet, per 500 


ITEM NO. 3 


ITEM NO. 5 
OFFICIAL GALLERY RIFLE TARGET 


50 FEET— 
Per thousand 
Per 250 


Per thousand 
Per 250 














Stazon—The Handy Kit, $1. 


ENCLOSED FIND senate diniedie 
to cover following items: 
. Winchester 52, New Stock 
: Savage 1919 
3. Stazon Kit - m wh 
one Gallery Practice “Targets” 
[_] 50 or[__] 75 feet,[__]M. per M, $2.00 
[__] 5. Official Gallery Targets, 
[] 50 or [J 75 feet, (] Slow or (] Rapid Fire 
é per M, $5.00 


FOR 


Slow or Rapid Fire 


HERE'S a quick, easy way for you to 

get some of that necessary equipment. 
Fill in the attached coupon for the items 
you want and mail it at once. If only 
the Stazon Kit is ordered, it will be sent 
by parcel post prepaid. The rest will be 
sent by express collect. 


SPECIAL! All coupons mailed before 
Election Day will receive a package of ten 
thousand ungummed target pasters, buff 
and black. 


If you want your order shipped C. O. D., 
just say so and it will be sent that way. 


N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 


Barr Building 


WASHINGTON, 


910 Seventeenth Street N. W. 
D. C. 























On Your 


R-A-D-I-O 


Tune in on Station KYW, Chicago, 
Nov. 17; WBZ, Springfield, and 
WBZA, Boston, Nov. 24; KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 1; KYW, Dec. 8, and 
WBZ-WBZA, Dec. 15, and get the 
radio thrill of a \lifetime—the first 
five of the series of unusual broad- 
casts to the lonely, isolated pioneers 
of the Arctic and sub-Arctic—spon- 
sored ‘by Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn—1ll p. m., 
Standard Eastern Time—10 p. m., 
Central Time—9 p. m., Mountain 














Time—8 p. m., Pacific Time. 





WINCHESTER 








Sitting (left to right)—Mrs. L. Mona, Miss Elsie Hellwig, Mrs. H. Grahame; 
Standing—Miss Edna Pommer, H. M. Thomas, coach, Miss Hilda Anderson. 


American Girls Win International Match 


The record-breaking victory of the American Dewar team for 1928—retaining this 
trophy of masculine small-bore supremacy in America—has become a matter of history. 

But not alone in men’s team shooting has America asserted leadership. The ladies, 
too, have entered international small-bore competition and have likewise come through 
in triumph. 

Shooting at 75 feet on English targets and under the English rules, after only 
three weeks of practice, the ladies of the Quinnipiac Rifle and Revolver Club, of New 
Haven, Conn., defeated a picked team of ladies of the City of London Volunteer Corps 
Rifle Club in their first international interclub match by 471 to 462. 

These girls of the Quinnipiac team have added another palm to the glory of Ameri- 
can small-bore shooting for 1928. 

And in this agpanoe| field of ladies’ international competition each member of 
this American team used 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 





MODEL S52AND PRECISION AMMUNITION 


THE GREAT SMALL-BORE COMBINATION 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 









November, . 1928 
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The“.38 Special’— 


Choice of CK ambione for 


regulation target shooting 
and by “Long Shooters”’ 
for 300-yard matches: 


LF haere sr: target shots, sportsmen or 
police officers gather—from Alaska to 
the Argentine, Egypt to Australia, the S. & 
W. Military & Police, better known as the 


**.38 Special” is the favorite revolver. 


Championship teams and individual stars of 
National and International fame have used 
this gun for over twenty years. 


It is the revolver used by the famous “long 
shooters” of Kentucky and by the greatest 
long range shot of all—Captain A. H. Hardy. 
With it he keeps his shots in the Army 
silhouette target at 300 yards! 


Invariably purchasers of this model write that 
“I can do better shooting with this revolver 
than any other I have owned.” It is easy to 
shoot well because of its correct balance, 
proper shaped grip, fine action, and remark- 
able accuracy. 


Fitted with heat-treated cylinder, grooved 
straps and trigger, “Call” Gold Bead Patridge 
Sight, and latest improved target action, it is 
offered to members of the N.R.A. for $35.17. 


Our Descriptive Booklet R will interest 
you—it will be sent free upon request. 


SMITH & WESSON, INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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beyond the 40 Yard Range 


In the above chart of an aver- 
Super-X shot string most 
of the pellets are concentrated 
within 6 feet. Ordinary loads 
string out nearly twice as far. 
Shooters are learning that Su- 
per-X has practically twice as 
many effective pellets. 


Short Shot String means that the 
pellets in the shot charge hold to- 
gether as they travel through the 
air, instead of stringing out along 
their line of flight. . . . More 
pellets reach the bird. 


WESTERN’S long-range Super-X load 
gives close patterns and short strings 
not only at the shorter distances but 
at the longer ranges, too. Short Shot 
String beyond the 40-yard range is 
what counts when you want to make 
clean kills on ducks and geese that 
are flying high. 


Control of shot string is not new 
with WESTERN. Six years ago, be- 
fore Super-X was placed on the 
market, our experts had perfected 
the patented WeEsTERN Shot-String 
Machine which accurately deter- 
mines the exact position of each pel- 
let at any desired distance from the 
muzzle of the gun. This ingenious 
machine for years has been used as 
a part of the regular daily tests to 
which every load of Super-X shells 
is subjected. 


Super-X Short Shot String means 
practically twice as many effective 


is what Counts/ 


pellets, especially at the longer 
ranges—and better patterns at all 
ranges. When you get a shot you 
get a duck—with Super-X. 


Improved Western Cartridges 
for Every Kind of Shooting 


Super-X is one of many important 
WESTERN developments in shotgun, 
rifle and revolver ammunition. The 
hard-hitting Xpert shell for all- 
’round shooting is a _ top-quality 
smokeless load at a popular price. 
WesTERN Lubaloy (lubricating al- 
loy) cartridges combine remarkable 
accuracy with freedom from barrel 
fouling, ease of cleaning, bore pro- 
tection and lengthened life for the 
gun. Lubaloy .22’s are Greaseless 
and Non-Corrosive. Keep you and 
your gun clean. Lubaloy Pistol car- 
tridges are noted for their accuracy 
and recently were used by team and 
individual winners of important Na- 
tional matches at Camp Perry. 


Write for details. If you have anv 
difficult shooting problems, our tech- 
nical staff will gladly help you with 
them, without charge. Always glad 
to hear from you. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


1125 HUNTER AVE. - 


- - EAST ALTON, ILL 


Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Calf. 
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Everybody’s Business 


HE situation in this country in regard to anti- 

firearms laws is rapidly approaching the point 

where it becomes the business of every citizen to 
look into what his legislators propose to do. A few 
years ago the pistol and revolver shooters were fight- 
ing a lone battle against laws aimed at the elimina- 
tion of the pistol from the category of American 
firearms. It was repeatedly pointed out in THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN and in Arms and the Man that 
the agitation for anti-pistol legislation afforded a 
splendid opportunity for those who would see America 
completely disarmed to drive in an entering wedge on 
their project. Such an argument, however, made but 
little impression on the type of near-sighted police 
official, public reformer and legislator who saw in the 
handgun the root of all things criminal. 


The first concrete evidence of the truth of the warn- 
ing was presented last year in Pennsylvania when, 
under the provisions of the so-called Salus bills, the 
rifle would have been practically outlawed in one of 
the greatest hunting States in the country and the 
shotgun would have been surrounded by restrictions 
designed to make it an obsolete weapon in that great 
State of sportsmen and hunters. The bill was killed, 
but it took a hard fight to kill it. 

Now comes agitation along similar lines in an- 
other great State which has long been famous for 
the caliber of its riflemen—the State of Massachusetts. 
In Massachusetts last year there was passed at a 
night session of the State Legislature, in a manner 
which indicated the most careful planning on the part 
of those behind the bill, one of those pistol-permit 
laws to which the National Rifle Association is unal- 
terably opposed. This bill was slipped through with- 
out the knowledge of The Adjutant General of Massa- 
chusetts, the State Ordnance Officer of Massachusetts, 
or any of the shooters in the State. Having so driven 
their entering wedge, the element which is trying 
in one way or another to disarm America is now 
proposing a second attack and have enlisted the sup- 
port of well-intentioned but short-sighted individuals 
who are now appearing as the sponsors of additional 
legislation. The new legislation will propose to 
eliminate in the State of Massachusetts the use of 
any rifle larger than the .22-caliber rim-fire and the 
use of any shot in a shotgun larger than No. 2. With 
such legislation on the books it will be a comparatively 
simple matter within a short time to so surround the 
purchase of .22-caliber rifles and of shotguns with re- 
strictions requiring permits to purchase, special taxes 
and permits to carry and possess, as to completely 
eliminate from the shooting picture one of those very 
States which were carved from the wilderness, taken 
from foreign dominion and defended time after time 
with the rifle and pistol. 





EDITORIAL 


Probably one man in ten in the United States 
shoots a rifle, pistol or shotgun. Unless these shoot- 
ers begin now to educate the nine non-shooters along 
the proper lines, there is no question but that we will 
within a comparatively short time in this country: be 
faced with the European idea of private game pre- 
serves, permits to own all types of firearms, and 
shooting only for the limited number who can afford 
membership in private shooting clubs and who have 
sufficient political “drag” to obtain the necessary per- 
mits to purchase, possess and shoot shotguns, rifles or 
pistols. The anti-gun element have now completely 
shown their hand. This fight has ceased to be only 
the pistol shooters’ business. It is no longer the rifle 
and pistol shooters’ business alone—it is everybody’s 
business. Don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
only a limited number of reformers are going to sup- 
port such legislation. With their plausible argu- 
ments, with the aid of funds which will be coming 
from unknown sources of supply for the conduct of 
any propaganda which will disarm the United States, 
this comparatively small group will persuade millions 
of non-shooters to their way of thinking. There is 
only one way to meet such an organized campaign. 
That is with a campaign which is just as well or- 
ganized and just as intelligently directed. Fortu- 
nately for the American shooter, the framework of 
such an organization exists. Experienced hands are 
available to guide it. For more than half a century 
the National Rifle Association has been fighting the 
shooters’ battles. Through generation after genera- 
tion, the fellow who likes ‘his hunting but who isn’t 
interested in target shooting has failed to see any 
reason why he should support ‘this Association. The 
reason for his support is now becoming so apparent 
that “he who runs may read.” 

Leaving the shotgun shooters for the moment out 
of the picture, there are approximately a million men 
in the United States who shoot the rifle or pistol at 
some time during the year. Banded together in one 
organization, the power of all the pacifists, anti-pistol 
reformers, and “Reds” in America would be puny 
against the efforts of these shooters. 


There is no need to tell the readers of THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN of the danger of the present situation. 
They know it. That is one reason they are support- 
ing the National Rifle Association. However, it is up 
to them to descrive in no unmistakable terms the real 
situation to the other shooters who have not in the 
past been able to see any reason for tying up with 
the National Rifle Association. They have looked on 
the organization as a target-shooters’ outfit. They 
have not realized the real scope of its activities nor 
the real need of its existence. 

This editorial does not describe a visionary picture. 
It covers facts as they exist today. The business of 
the N.R. A. is today everybody’s business. Tell them so. 
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International Rifle Matches—1928 


By Cort. D. C. McDoucat, Captain, U. S. A. International Rifle Team 


PON the return of the American International Rifle Team from 

the International Rifle Matches held at Rome in 1927, the 
consensus Of opinion of the shooters on the team was that among 
the reasons for their defeat were the superior speed in lock time, 
and the superior balance, of the Martini rifle; and it was also be- 
lieved that a higher velocity ammunition was required. 

The committee of the National Rifle Association charged with 
the project of sending over a team for 1928 decided that in equip- 
ping the 1928 team every ground for complaint would be removed 
and that the shooters would be supplied with the ammunition and 
rifles which they. believed were essential to success. 

Accordingly, an order was placed by the Ordnance Department, 
U. S. Army, with Haemerrli & Co., of Switzerland, for ten Martini 
rifles, chambered for the Springfield cartridge but exactly the same in 
other respects as the Swiss match rifles. Thirty Martini actions 
were also ordered at the same time with the idea that in case the 
ten Swiss barrels did not come up to expectations the thirty actions 
would be fitted with Springfield barrels and finished in a manner 
similar to the ten Martini match rifles; the surplus rifles and actions 
to be sold to shooters. 

At the same time Frankford Arsenal undertook to work out a 
load which would give the highest attainable accuracy with a muzzle 
velocity of 2,700 feet. The result of the test of this ammunition 
was published in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN of June, 1928; and in 
the International Matches fired in Holland the ammunition fully came 
up to expectations, and was found to be as accurate as, if not 
more accurate than, the Swiss ammunition, or in fact any other 
ammunition in the matches. 

While the order for the rifles was placed late in the fall. 
the rifles were not received by the team squad until May, many 
unexpected delays having taken place. 

Upon receipt of the ten match rifles at Frankford Arsenal they 
were gauged and fired in the machine rest. The gauging brought 
to light the fact that the rifles were chambered to incorrect dimen- 
sions; and that while the lands came up to standard measurements. 
the grooves exceeded in depth the Springfield tolerances. As I 
temember it, the bore diameter was .3000, while the groove diam- 
tter ran around .3130. The chronograph measurements of the 
Velocities showed a loss of about 100 feet, and bullets recovered 
after firing showed marks of gas leakage. The groups made with 
these rifles in the machine rest ran around 4%4 to 5% inches, ex- 
'reme spread. This was a disappointment, but it was decided to 
Place these ten rifles in the hands of the team squad for practice, 
and to replace them as soon as Springfield Arsenal could fit the 
Springfield barrels to a set of actions to replace the original ten. 

Fourteen rifles, completed in Springfield, were fired in the machine 
test before being sent to Quantico, and the groups given by these 
tiles came fully up to expectations. 

The selection of the team and the scores made in the tryouts 
were published in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN of June, 1928. 

During the period of the team practice a weekly team match was 
fired. There being ten in the sauad. it was possible to divide the 
squad into two sections, distributing the shooters so that the teams 


would be as nearly equal as possible. The scores made in these 
matches steadily improved. In the last match fired before sailing, 
the scores made by the five men who shot in the International 
Matches in Holland were as follows: 





an ti .. 1,099 
IN arse ec _. 1,086 
acct RE IE _ 1,073 
aS ann ee — 1,111 
| ET CES eee ar ee ae . 1,083 

WR ise eis 5,452 


The total score of the five high men in the team squad who shot 
in this same match was 5,473. These scores being away over all 
past world’s records, it was felt that, in personnel, rifles and ammu- 
nition we had a winning combination. 

The team sailed from New York on S. S. Nieuw Amsterdam, 
June 23; and after a comparatively smooth trip landed in Holland 
on July 3. There our troubles commenced. We had expected to 
be met by a member of the Royal Dutch Rifle Association who 
could advise us how to handle the question of transportation of am- 
munition from the dock to our hotel. The American Express Co. 
representative who met us was unable to get us in touch with 
whomever was supposed to meet us and we had to solve this problem 
ourselves. We found that the police regulations were such that we 
could not ship the ammunition by passenger train, nor could it be 
moved by motor truck. The only way, we were told, that we 
would be permitted to transport the ammunition would be by horse- 
drawn vehicle. So, after getting police permits to do so, a horse 
and wagon were procured and two members of the team rode this 
wagonload of ammunition and team property from Rotterdam to 
The Hague, a distance of about 15 miles; while the remainder of 
the team, with light baggage, was moved by bus, making the jour- 
ney in about two hours. A tired-out horse with two very tired team 
members and the ammunition arrived at the hotel in the early eve- 
ning. We were then informed that the ammunition would have to 
be turned over to the custody of the Royal Rifle Association, 
where it would be put under guard and each day we could go to 
the range with their representative and draw out the ammunition 
we would require for the day’s practice. As the range where this 
ammunition was to be stored was at Loosdruinen, about 6 miles 
from the hotel, and the range where we were to practice was near 
Rotterdam, about 15 miles in the opposite direction, this arrange- 
ment appeared to be unworkable. However, we were informed that 
it was a police regulation and could not be modified. Also, we 
were told that each individual must immediately be provided with a 
police card with his photograph, which would permit him to carry a 
rifle through the streets with the breech covered and not in a con- 
dition to fire. We were also informed that the range at Loosdruinen, 
where the matches were to be held and where we had expected to 
practice, would not be ready for about a week; but in the meantime 
we were invited to use the range of a rifle club at Kralingsche Plas, 
near Rotterdam. The charge for using this rifle club would be 40 
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cents per hour per target, plus the hire 
of markers at about one dollar per day per’ 


marker. Also, the question of travel to 
and from this range could not be simplified 
by moving the team to the vicinity of Rot- 
terdam during the period of practice as the 
Royal Dutch Rifle Club had made a con- 
tract with our hotel which we would be un- 
able to break. 


We solved the ammunition problem by 
making two trips to the rifle range and 
drawing sufficient ammunition to cover the 
entire practice period and match, leaving a 
sufficient number of boxes to keep the guard 
usefully employed. 

On July 4 team practice commenced on 
the Kralingsche Plas range, it being neces- 
sary to take a trolley car to Schrevineugen, 
thence to Rotterdam by electric train, and 
from Rotterdam to the range by bus. A 
lunch was provided at the range at a moder- 
ate cost by the range-keeper. 

During the period we spent on this range 
the spare set of rifles was tried out and 
each man then selected the rifle with which 
he intended to shoot the match, holding a 
second rifle as a spare. Considerable altera- 
tions were necessary on the stocks to fit 
several members, and we had the usual 
amount of trouble with trigger springs, 
broken firing springs and firing pins. 

Not having received any programs of the 
matches until our arrival in Holland, al- 
though repeated written and cabled requests 
had been made for them, it was necessary 
during this period to translate and have 
typewritten the match program and Inter- 
national Match Rules, as these were not 


printed in English. 


made during 
somewhat 


The scores 
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this practice 
disappointing, but 





Where the shooting was done 


this was attributed to the effects of the 
ocean voyage and to the change in food and 
climate; and, to some degree, to the work- 
ing-in of the new rifles. However, when 
the doubtful rifles had all be replaced a 
steady improvement was shown. Light and 
wind conditions were much more difficult 
than at Quantico, and we were never quite 





able to make the scores of our last week's 
practice there. Indeed, the team soon found 
the reason for the windmills in Holland. 
The scores we were making, however, were 
so much better than the previous year’s 
that we felt that the team had an excellent 
chance of winning. 

On July 11 we commenced practice on the 
International Rifle Range at Ockenburgh, 


Three views of rifle used by Zimmerman of 
the Swiss team 






Loosdruinen, where we continued until the 
conclusion of the matches on July 25. 
We found that according to program no 
targets would be provided for practice except 
on the day before the International Team 
Match, when the team of each nation would 
be provided with one target free of charge. 
In the meantime, in order to get practice 
it would be necessary to shoot re-entry 
matches and other matches that paralleled 
the International Match course. In order to 
give an idea of the cost of this practice, the 
following extracts of the program are quoted: 


Categorie C1—Rifle Club Delegates’ Match, 
distance 300 meters, open to five shooters, 
five series of ten shots; entrance fee, $2; 
position, standing or kneeling. 

Categorie C2—Individual Single-Entry Match, 
standing or kneeling; entrance fee, $1, plus 
60 cents for one supplementary string. 

Categorie C3—Standing or kneeling, sx 
strings of three shots; entrance fee, # 
cents. 

Categorie C4—Re-Entry Match, standing or 
kneeling, three-shot string; entrance fee, 
20 cents. 

Categorie C5—Master Firers’ Championship, 
standing, kneeling, and prone, sixty shots; 
entrance fee, $4 per card. Limited to 
two cards. 


No provision had been made for any te 
entry matches in the prone position. In or- 
der to get practice in the prone position a0 
arrangement was made with the committee 
by which a standing or kneeling ticket in any 
of the re-entry matches could be shot prone 
but the score not to count for record, as It 


was obvious that there had been an oversight | 


in preparing the program. By this arrange 
ment many excellent scores in the prone 
position were fired at the cost of a match 
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ticket, but with no chance of winning any 
prize. Also, in computing the prize money 
distribution it was found that in one match 
the prize money for the first nine places was 
less than the entry fee of nine shooters. 


The rifle range at Ockenburgh was ten 
kilometers (6 miles) from our hotel and 
not on any tram line or accessible in any 
way except by bus or taxi. The range was 
in the open, the butts being very close to 
a large dike, and the stand being a large 
wooden building with a glass front, the glass 
panels in front of the shooters being hinged 
at the top and propped open during the 
firing. The flooring was of sand and shells; 
and the firing benches, of the conventional 
European pattern, were hinged in the middle 
with a step for the shooter in the kneeling 
position. The benches could be moved so 
that in the prone position the firer could 
lie at the angle he selected. No mattresses 
were provided, but ordinary front doorstep 
cocoa mats were supplied on which the el- 
bows could be rested. This was very satis- 
factory, as the elbows did not slip on this 
mat and it afforded a sufficient protection to 
prevent the elbows from becoming sore. 
For the kneeling position, rather large burlap 
cushions stuffed with hay were provided. 
These were about the size of the conven- 
tional sofa cushion and gave ample support. 

There were a number of matches for the 
Arm de Guerre, which had to be shot with 
the Dutch military rifle; but as this was 
entirely different from the shooting we ex- 
pected to do in the big match, no member of 
the team squad entered these matches. 

A temporary structure had been built in 
which tables were provided for the noon 
meals, which were supplied by a caterer 
from town. At the end of this mess hall 
was a large horseshoe table at which were 
seated the range officials and distinguished 
visitors. Each day a team captain and a 
delegate of one of the teams was invited to 


The range, showing 200- and 300-meter butts 


sit at this table, where a series of speeches 
were made and the local orators were given 
an opportunity to do their stuff. The 
teams were expected to buy their own liquids, 
which in our case consisted of bottled water 
at 40 cents per bottle, no water or other 
liquids being provided free. All the speeches 
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the match to be fired in three days, one po- 
sition each day, and each nation to have 
one target. This would have required the 
same time limit for each position, as under 
the rules unfinished scores of one position 
could not be carried forward to the next 


Three views of one of the Spanish team’s 
Mauser rifles 


day, and in order to keep up with the time 
limit the standing position would have to 
be shot at a rate of less than two minutes 
per shot. 

There being twenty-two targets available 
and only eleven teams present, this feature 
of the program was changed, each team being 
assigned two targets and the order of posi- 
tions being left to the option of the team 
captain. Also, any string commenced be- 
fore “Cease firing” in the noon period and 
at the end of the day could be completed. 

The night before the match the five shoot- 
ers were selected after a careful summing 
up of past performances and the last week’s 
scores. All of the squad being nearly equal, 
this was a difficult task and boiled down to 
trying to select the five men and rifles that 
at this time were shooting at their peak. 

On July 24 the matches commenced; a 
clear, bright day with a light breeze varying 
from 10 to 11 o'clock, with a heavy mirage— 
so heavy that bullet holes in the target could 
not be picked up through the spotting scopes. 

We decided to shoot half.of the prone and 
all the standing on the first day to avoid 
the danger of being caught in the standing 
position in case the wind blew hard on the 
second day, as the open front of the shoot- 
ing stand did not protect the firer from head 
winds. The Swiss elected to shoot part of 
the prone the first day and all of the kneel- 
ing, leaving the second day for the stand- 
ing and the unfinished prone. They played 
in luck in this, as on the second day there 
was no more wind than on the first day. 
Had the wind blown on the second day, it 
might have been a different story. 

Our prone scores were somewhat off from 
our practice scores, due to the very bright 
light, heavy mirage and the absence of spot- 
ters, the Dutch idea being to have a hole in 
the center of the marking disk, which the 
ma2n in the pit. several feet below the target, 
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was supposed to place over the 
bullet hole: However, we were 
piling up a lead on the Swiss and 
holding our own with the Swedes. 
When we finished the prone 
shooting for the day we were 30 
points ahead of the Swiss at the 
rate we were going, and about 
even with the Swedes. No other 
competitors were near us. 

With this lead we commenced 
our standing, and here our trou- 
ble began. The International 
rule is, thatthe rifle having once been 
raised from the barrier or rest, any shot 
fired counts; but if a set trigger lets go 
while the rifle is resting on the barrier, the 
shot does not count. The shooter who 
had commenced his offhand had fired sev- 
eral shots and was making a good score. 
He had been holding his piece at his shoul- 
der, and took it down to rest. When the 
barrel was about two inches from the barrier 
the trigger let go, and we were charged 
up with a miss. Here is where the breaks 
come in shooting. Had that rifle reached 
the barrier before it got off, I think we 
would have continued to hold our lead; but 
this unlucky shot shook up the whole team 
and pulled down our following scores. That 
same rifle again let go for a wide one, which 
was another expensive accident; and two 
other pieces of hard luck, a 10 and an 8 on 
the wrong targets, completed the jinx. In 
the kneeling position the team held its own 
with the Swiss, finishing with a total of 
1,815 against the 1,825 of the Swiss, with an 
8 and a 10 on the wrong target for us. 

The team finished with a total of 5,339, 
which is 30 points better than any match 
score we have ever shot before; but the 
Swiss put up the phenomenal score of 1,698 
points offhand, which gave them a team 
total of 5,391, beating the previous world’s 
record of 5,386. Following are the detailed 
scores of the three high teams, and as a 
matter of interest, the U. S. A. scores of all 
the International Matches in which this 
country has participated. 


FREE-RIFLE INTERNATIONAL HISTORY 


The U. S. Team first fired this match in 1913. 
Individual scores of our team from that year to date 
follow : 

1913, THIRD PLACE 


Standing Kneeling Prone Total 


United States: 














es 279 326 354 959 
eaarvere 278 318 343 938 
ree 270 300 343 913 
a eee 274 278 339 891 
Heidenreich ...... 296 278 302 877 

ie 1,396 1,501 1,581 4.578 
1914. United States did not enter. 


1915-1920, inclusive. No competition. 


1921, FIRST PLACE 














United States: Standing Kneeling Prone Total 
..., Serer ce. 326 357 872 1,055 
Sk ewes coce wae 341 369 1,032 
OS ene 290 331 369 990 
ae 299 304 872 975 
ee rere 277 319 367 963 

Sree 1,514 1,652 1,849 5,015 


1922, FIRST PLACE 


Standing Kneeling Prone Total 


United States: 


SS ee 336 356 375 §=1,067 
Ser 341 335 365 1,041 
a 314 344 368 1,026 
Pe Hobie ss a.06 5 304 344 363 1,011 
Se ree 282 334 371 987 














1,713 


1,842 5,132 


Springfield Rifle used by a member of the French team 


1923 (NO OTHER TEAMS COMPETED) 












































United States: Standing Kneeling Prone Total 
Pe: 338 367 385 1,090 
DE. ako nado eG 334 358 377 1,069 
oe ee 339 352 371 1,062 
Serr 335 337 379 1,051 
SN.” @niarewecu-esa'o 326 331 372 1,029 

| 1,672 1,745 1,884 5,301 
1924, FIRST PLACE 

United States: Standing Kneeling Prone Total 
Fisher 328 365 382 1,075 
Stokes ... 333 351 383 1,067 
Coulter 317 360 382 1,049 
Osburn 322 345 381 1,048 
Boles 312 355 378 1,045 

J er a eee 1,612 1,766 1,906 5,284 
1925, SECOND PLACE 

United States: Standing Kneeling Prone Total 
Dy “ie ekewos 343 349 369 1,061 
eae 333 344 378 1,055 
ES eae 323 351 378 1,052 
Es eee” 334 342 375 1,051 
PEE. occ cccccns ee 342 371 1,036 

, ee 1,656 1,728 1,871 5,255 
1926. NO COMPETITION 
1927, THIRD PLACE 

United States: Standing Kneeling Prone Total 
A ae 320 361 389 1,070 
PN. a cue C0 328 359 378 1,065 
Sere 331 356 873 1,060 
a 320 345 377 1,042 
| Rr 327 336 371 1,034 

WOO wcrccnrs 1,626 1,757 1,888 5,271 
LOOSDUINEN, 1928 (U.S. THIRD PLACE) 
Aggre- 


1. Switzerland: Standing Kneeling Prone gate 





























DE Senrise» ee 347 368 377 1,092 
Hartmann ..... 339 370 382 1,091 
Zimmermann ... 340 374 371 1,085 
Lienhard ...... 332 356 374 1,062 
DT $552 %6 e545 340 357 364 1,061 
eer 1,698 1,825 1,868 5,391 
Aggre- 
2. Sweden: Standing Kneeling Prone gate 
Olle Eriksson .. 341 368 384 1,093 
Maur. Eriksson 335 363 388 1,086 
G. Andersson ... 339 342 374 1,055 
pO eee 327 348 380 1,055 
Bu WHE: satin: 310 363 377 1,050 
BE a iwc 1,652 1,784 1,903 5,339 
Aggre- 
3. United States: Standing Kneeling Prone gate 

Dinwiddie ...... 336 365 376 1,077 
BE sibedeae siz 331 368 376 1,075 
ae 335 358 377 1,070 
. | Saree 324 264 374 1,062 
Seitzinger ...... 313 360 382 1,055 
ee 1,639 1,815 1,885 5,339 


From a comparison of the above scores 
it is apparent that the match is won or lost 
in the standing position. No team can hope 





Other side of the French Springfield 
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to win unless it is composed of 
veteran offhand shots, men who 
are not subject to the buck and 
who have had long practice with 
set triggers, the set trigger being 
so different from our conventional National 
Match trigger pull that unless a shooter has 
used the set trigger for a long time he is 
liable to get poor scores in a match where 
the pressure of match conditions is so dif. 
ferent from practice. 

I am not entirely sold on the Martini 
rifle. I think that the Springfield rifle is 
more accurate, due to a better seating of the 
bullet made possible by the bolt. The Mar- 
tini action does not permit this, as the 
block will not close on a tight-fitting car. 
tridge. The lock action of the Springfield 
can be speeded up a little more; and by 
stocking the rifle similar to the Swiss rifle 
stock and butt plate so as to give the rifle 
the same balance as the Martini, I believe 
that we would have a rifle which would have 
a higher precision than the Martini, and 
would have the same nice balance and quick 
firing action. A further improvement might 
be to leave the magazine well in the receiver 
solid instead of milling it out. This would 
permit of more wood in the stock at this 
place. An entirely new trigger guard, with- 
out any floor plate and with a finger rest 
similar to the Swiss, would also be an im- 
provement. As a matter of interest there 
are published herewith photographs _illus- 
trating the outstanding rifles of some of 
the other teams in these matches. 

In personnel, a team should be picked 
following the meet at Camp Perry, and these 
men should practice with.a .22 similar in 
every respect to the rifle which is to be 
shot in the next year’s match. This winter 
practice, especially if the set triggers are 
interchangeable with the .30-caliber rifles, 
will give the men valuable practice and 
preparation for the final tryout prior to the 
selection of the seven men to go across. 
Unfortunately the crowded schedule at Camp 
Perry this year made such a plan u- 
feasible for the 1929 team. 

A comparatively large staff is also re 
quired. The members of the staff should be 
selected well ahead of time, so that the 
innumerable details of procuring the equip 
ment can be completed long before the daie 
of departure. Also the staff could then 
have ample time to arrange about transpor- 
tation, passports and other matters. In ad- 
dition to a team captain and coach, two ad- 
ditional coaches are necessary to cover three 
targets during the match, as it is possible— 
and it has been done before—that each team 
will be assigned three targets. It would 
also be advisable to send 
one member of the staf 
across at least two weeks 
ahead of time to arrange 
for the landing of the 
ammunition, to engagé 
suitable and economical 
quarters, and to familiar 
ize himself with all the 
innumerable details which 
are necessary, before the 
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team arrives. Heretofore the lack of some 
such advance agent has been the cause of 
additional expense and worry to the team 
upon its arrival. It has been the history of 
every team to encounter these same difficul- 
ties, regardless of the correspondence and 
arrangements made with foreign rifle associa- 
tions, or commercial agents. 

Following is an account of the matches, 
translated from the Swiss paper, J/lustrierter 
Schiess-Sport, of July 31: 


THE RIFLE MATCH 


“The struggle for victory in marksmanship 
was more stubborn on this occasion than 
ever before. Up to the very last hours it 
was uncertain to which country this would 
fall, or, in other words, the contest became 
closer and closer. Individual competition 
for world championships was also undecided 
up to the last hours. 

“On Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock, when 
the twenty-nine targets were set up, the 
majority of the rifle ranges were occupied 
and immediately a lively rattle of firing be- 
gan. In the farthest corner of the rifle 
range, hence at targets 28 and 29, the Swiss 
marksmen were found. Next to them were 
the Czechoslovakians, and two targets further 
up their most dangerous adversaries, the 
Swedes. Targets 6 and 7 were taken by the 
Dutch, and then came the French with tar- 
gets 8 and 9. Belgium, which was close by 
with targets 10 and 11, had on her right the 
second possible victor, America. Then came 
Finland, whose team had returned from 
Paris the day before; and next to Finland, 
Spain with her new weapons, which, how- 
ever, did not prove satisfactory, the chief 
reason for this being unsuitable ammunition. 
To Italy and Norway targets 18 and 19 
were, respectively, apportioned. Targets 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 20, 21 and 22 were reserved 
for the Army Rifle Match. 

“We will now proceed with the contest, the 
most heated which has ever taken place. 
The Swiss began their first string (Passe) 
very successfully in prone position with 97 
points made by last year’s world champion. 
Lienhard also made his 95 points. In the 
second string the result was the same. Hart- 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


mann, on the contrary, made only 93 points 
in his string. Equal skill was shown by 
the Swedes, 97, 92, 95, 98 and 94 points 
being made in their first string. The Ameri- 
cans began with one string only in prone 
position with 92 points, passing immediately 
to kneeling and standing positions. This was 
done for technical reasons. Norway and 
Czechoslovakia, both of which countries had 
started with the prone position, were not far 
behind the first-named countries. If this 
match was followed with interest, it could 
not fail to be acknowledged that we had 
here a really close contest, which was indeed 
a fact. Throughout the entire first day 
there was nothing else to do but to consider 
which country had made the most points. 
Finland also showed a uniform skill in 
standing position, which aroused misgivings 
in the minds of some. Italy, which was only 
three targets over, appeared to be pursued by 
ill luck. There were no bad shots, but also 
no depth shots (Tiefschiisse), and therefore 
there was nothing to be feared from this 
side, as also not from France, Spain, Holland 
and Belgium. On the first day, Norway at- 
tained about the same results as Czechoslo- 
vakia. Interest was therefore centered in 
the three principal competitors, Switzerland, 
America and Sweden, all three of which con- 
tinued to maintain their skill, except that the 
Swiss, in kneeling position, had already had 
a few poor strings. 

“The struggle for single points went on 
and on, and under these circumstances it 
was obvious that a decision would not be 
reached until the following day. Wednes- 
day morning found the Americans first on 
the field; but they had to make up a few 
strings from the day before; the Swedes 
were also somewhat behind. Switzerland 
held first place at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
but there were still a few strings to be 
made prone and kneeling. It became con- 
stantly more difficult to follow the course of 
events, and added to this the number of 
points had to be compared. Toward noon 
the Swedes and Americans were pretty equal 
and a close final contest could be reckoned 
upon. Switzerland, which had done excel- 
lently standing, seemed to have gained the 
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advantage, but victory was not yet certain, 
owing to the fact that the Americans, in 
kneeling position, would evidently have fur- 
ther gains to record. In the afternoon there 
was hardly a string in which they made 
less than 90 points. 

“In these hours, however, the two Swedes— 
Olle Eriksson and Maurice Eriksson—gave 
a masterly performance. It was impossible 
to judge which of the three countries would 
be victorious even after 3 o'clock. We 
therefore rather looked to Hartmann to win 
the world championship, since toward 4 
o’clock he made 92 and 95 points in his two 
last strings in standing position, this making 
a total of 1,091 points, but he was not able 
to enjoy first place for long. After a few 
minutes he was beaten by Olle Eriksson 
(Sweden), the present world champion, by 
two points. Maurice Eriksson had finished 
his series with 1,086. Thus only Switzer- 
land was left to contest the championship. 
Though its citizen Hartmann would still have 
had to have 85 and 86 points in the last 
two strings, which in the majority of cases 
were shot in succession. With one more 
point this marksman, who appeared to be 
in particularly good form, was certain of 
the championship. Based on the latest 
scores of Olle Eriksson two more points 
were therefore required. Could he accom- 
plish this? That was the great question, 
which the marksman himself could not 
answer, and still less the many spectators, 
who caused him more ‘and more embarass- 
ment. He again made 86 points in the last 
string, and must therefore acknowledge him- 
self defeated. His total score of 1,091 points 
is nevertheless praiseworthy and deserves full 
recognition. 

“In the case of the exciting scores of the 
two best marksmen the decision had also 
fallen between Switzerland, America and 
Sweden. Switzerland was again victorious 
with the record score of 5,391 points, thus 5 
points more than at St. Gallen. Second 
place was held by Sweden with 5,339 points, 
and third by America with the same number. 
On rechecking the latter had to register four 
lost points.” 











Lyman ramp on remodeled Krag 


The Lyman Front Sight Ramp 


By Crype Baker 


Hap this ramp been on the market eight 
months ago, or had I known that it was 
coming, I should probably have devoted less 
Space to the subject of homemade sight 
ramps than I gave to it in “Modern Gun- 
smithing,” for Lyman’s new ramp not only 
Meets every requirement of a thoroughly 
modern front-sight base for sporting rifles, 
but is, in addition, offered at about what 
the amateur gunsmith would have to pay a 
machine shop for a milled blank from which 


to make his ramp. Like everything else 
bearing the Lyman trade-mark, this ramp is 
good, for the folks at Middlefield don’t 
know how to make any other kind of stuff. 

Heretofore the only ready-made sight ramp 
available cost $10 and fell far short of its 
purpose in providing a non - glimmering, 
mirage-free plane leading up to the sight 
itself. It required a gunsmith to attach 
it properly, and refinishing of the barrel was 
necessary afterward. Moreover, it was en- 





tirely too low to be of 
any real use, necessitat- 
ing a rather high front 
sight which one always 
feels is in danger of be- 
coming bent or broken. 

The new Lyman ramp eliminates this ob- 
jection. It stands about % inch above the 
center of the bore, so that the bead is 
only about % inch above the top surface of 
ramp. It uses the No. 26 front sight with 
gold or ivory bead in three sizes, and this 
sight can be had in different heights for 
various rifles. 

The over-all length of the ramp is 2 21/32 
inches, an excellent length for a 22- or 24- 
inch barrel, although some will prefer a 
slightly longer ramp, particularly on longer 
barrels. The band portion, which encircles 
(Continued on page 20) 


The new Ly- 
man ramp 






ITH the editor’s permission I am going 

to add my mite—a rather abbreviated 
mite—to the telescopic-sight discussion. My 
own position will be found somewhere be- 
tween that of Captain Curtis and Colonel 
Whelen. 

In the first place the captain is nearly 
right when he says set the telescope sight 
for hunting and then let it alone, provided 
we do as the captain has done—shoot just one 
kind of cartridge of one make. The instant 
we vary the kind of cartridge or the load, 
trouble will ensue for our sight-setting. There 
is no such thing as shooting two different 
makes of cartridges, no matter if of the same 
load, same weight of bullet, same velocity, 
with the same sight-setting. If we like, say, 
the Western Cartridge Co.’s 180-grain bullet 
at 2,700 feet, and we are willing to ignore 
every other cartridge made, no matter who 
makes it, the telescope sight can be set for 
windage and elevation and never changed. 
Conditions may vary the center of impact a 
little, and will vary the center of impact a 
little, but not enough to cause game to be 
missed. 

Now for the other side of the story. I 
once tried out a Winchester .30-30, Model 55, 
shooting it from a secure rest. Every make 
and every variety of ammunition was tried. 
All were good cartridges, and with any make 
or any load the gun would shoot into a 3-inch 
circle or smaller at 100 yards. Yet, when one 
make of ammunition or one load was shot 
after another without change of sight, the 
gun shot from the top to the bottom of the 
small-bore target with a lot of difference in 
windage. It is no use—you can not get away 
from that; and no two loads ever did shoot 
together. I once shot the .30-06 Remington 
with Remington 220-grain, Remington Bronze- 
point 150-grain, Western 180-grain, U. S. 180- 
grain, Government 172-grain, and a_ hand- 
load containing 180 grains, at 100 yards, and 
the vertical distance between the highest shot 
and the lowest shot was 8 inches; the 
horizontal distance between outlying shots 
was 6 inches. No group of ten shots for a 
given make of ammunition exceeded 2% 
inches. I would hate to handicap a rifle like 
that by using a fixed sight. 

If a man has a readily adjustable scope— 
one that moves by clicks to the inch or the 
half inch—the matter of changing ammunition 
is very simple. After firing one shot to foul 
the gun or to take the oil out of it, the 
very first shot will give us a basis for striking 
the 10-ring with the second shot. This is 
so positive that I could fire one well-held 
shot, and calculating from it, could set my 
sight and go on a hunting trip with the posi- 
tive assurance that my sight was right. Of 
course a man would not be satisfied with that 


Telescope Sights 


By Cuas. AsKINS 


but would try his sight to be sure of his 
adjustment. { saw my son sight-in a rifle 
with a new make of ammunition recently. 
The first two shots went into the 8-ring of 
the small-bore target at 3 o'clock, well out 
on the edge of the ring, but a quarter would 
have covered the two. He set his sight by 
those two shots and the next one hit the 
9-ring just under the 10, and the fourth hit 
the 10-ring just above the 9, both shots 
striking an inch ring. It is obvious that he 
could have done just as well with two shots, 
since only one sight change was made. Now 
could this have been done with a nonad- 
justable telescopic sight? If so, that is the 
only kind needed. Here is my position: one 
load, one make, never anything else, and a 
fixed telescope sight is fine; but any two 
loads whatever, in any rifle whatever, de- 
mand a sight, adjustable and finely adjust- 
able, for both windage and elevation. 

The Noske scope and mount have been 
mentioned. The Noske is not a nonadjustable 
sight. I had one mounted on a 276 rifle, 
in which I used two bullets—a 175-grain at 
2,800 feet and a 160-grain at 2,600 feet. 
Naturally the two bullets did not shoot to- 
gether, but they happened to have the same 
windage. The Noske elevation is secured in 
the reticule by turning a screw on the top. I 
took a fine file and marked the bed of this 
screw. One mark gave me the precise eleva- 
tion for one bullet and the second mark for 
the other bullet, and I had no trouble in 
changing from one to the other. But the 
windage can not be changed the same way 
because between tension on screws and spring 
of metal, there is no surety of adjustment, 
and it becomes a matter of many trials and 
errors. One of these cartridges was for 
deer shooting and the other for the largest 
game, and it was necessary to change some- 
times. 

I do not quite agree with Captain Curtis 
as to the advisability of setting the scope 
high, and resting the chin instead of the 
cheek on the comb. I was cured of that 4 
long time ago. Once upon a time I had a Colt 
double rifle, caliber .45-70. The stock had a 
3%-inch drop at butt and 2 at comb, 
measured from level of the rib, the same as 
a shotgun. Measured from the line of 
sights the drop was much greater. Only my 
chin could touch that stock. A half dozen 
shots would raise a lump on a man’s chin, 
and only the devil could have taken that 
wallop on the chin without developing flinch- 
int. The man who rests his chin on a hard 
kicking rifle is going to learn just what I 
learned, and one lesson will last him. 

Because of a desire to set my scope as 
low as it is possible to set it, a circular 
gash was cut into the Springfield bolt of the 


.276, so that the bolt handle could rise above 
the scope tube. The bolt handle was cut half- 
way through, which still left it amply strong. 
The scope was set too low to permit the use 
of the Lyman 48, though the base of the 
Lyman was left on and only the vertical 
slide carrying the peep removed. This could 
be put back just as readily as the scope 
could be removed; and, like the scope, went 
back to one fixed position. On my rifle, 
Noske scope, it was neither practical nor 
desirable to have both sights on the gun at 
the same time. I tried that; and with the 
Lyman under the scope the field was cut 
down too much for running shooting. The 
field was cut away on the left side by the 
mount and on the top by the scope, which 
made finding a running mark difficult. In 
the same way my Belding & Mull scope is 
set too low to permit the use of their bolt- 
sleeve peepsight, though in other instances 
the scope is set high enough to permit the 
use of both sights at will. 

Nor do I agree with Captain Curtis in 
his indifference as to whether or not the 
field is wide. Other things being equal, no 
scope ever had too wide a field. It is true 
that good running shooting can be done with 
a 30-foot field, particularly in distant shoot- 
ing. But if the field is narrower than that, 
at close range the object aimed at will ap- 
pear to jump toward the sights as the gun 
swings on, and nothing can be done with that 
sight. The stationary marks, of course, will 
be all right. Nevertheless a 40-foot field is 
better than a 30-foot one, and a 50-foot field 
would be better than either. The wide 
field marks the difference between the modern 
scope and the old-timer; and the difference 
can not be too marked. 

I quite agree with Captain Curtis about the 
advisability of using the lightest mount and 
the lightest glass possible to secure where the 
rifle is already of full weight. That is why 
the Remington Express rifle and the Belding 
& Mull scope make such a perfect outfit. 
The rifle as it stands is light for the .30-06 
cartridge, but in combination with the scope 
the weight is as nearly right as it is possible 
to get it. If the scope were placed on 4 
9-pound Springfield it would be another story. 


COLONEL MYERS APPOINTED EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER OF NATIONAL 
MATCHES FOR 1929 


Cot. Hu B. Myers, Executive Officer of 
this year’s National Matches, has been ap 
pointed Executive Officer of next years 
Matches. This is very good news to all in 
any way connected with this great annual 
shooting event. 
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NYONE who has lived for almost two 

years the lonely life of the wilderness 
will understand the pleasure I experienced 
when, upon my way from Central Africa to 
the coast, I got some English newspapers 
and other publications from an American 
missionary I met on the river. Among these 
was a copy of the February issue of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

I read with great interest the worthy 
article by Mr. W. M. Garlington re “Elephant 
Rifles.” With a sincerity much to be ap- 
preciated, Mr. Garlington admits that he 
knows those rifles only from testing them on 
the shooting grounds. The memory of many 
hundred dollars wasted on useless equipment 
through wrong advice, and of having met 
in Central Africa an American party carry- 
ing about ten times more equipment than 
necessary, while at the same time lacking 
indispensable items, prompts me to send you 
some information in the hope that it may 
help future adherents to the greatest of all 
sports: the pursuit of wild and dangerous 
animals in their almost inaccessible haunts. 

When I left civilization two and a half 
years ago on my last trip my personal 
battery consisted of: 

One .500/465 Nitro Express double rifle by 

Messrs. Holland and Holland; 

One .355 magazine ‘rifle, Mannlicher-Sché- 
nauer; 

One .423 magazine rifle by Mauser; 

One .318 magazine rifle by Mauser with de- 
tachable Carl Zeiss telescope; 

One .22 Browning repeating rifle using the 

American .22 long rifle Lesmok ammunition ; 


By Count V. pa GaMa 


One double-barrel ejector 12-bore hunting 
gun ; 
One Browning automatic 12-bore shotgun. 

I soon rid myself of most of this cumber- 
some and useless arsenal, keeping only the 
Express and the Mauser .318. 

When I left London I was the firmest be- 
Lever in big-bore rifles that ever lived. The 
thousands and thousands of pounds of strik- 
ing energy emphazised by the English cata- 
logues had made a deep impression upon me. 
The assurance given by the manufacturers 
that “any elephant wherever hit would at 
least be knocked down on the spot” or 
“disabled, permitting a second shot,” made 
me feel at that time that such rifles did 
constitute the “life-insurance policy” men- 
tioned by Mr. Garlington. 

My faith in them began to shake one 
afternoon on the K. Ouyou River, in French 
Equatorial Africa. I left my camp around 4 
p. m. looking for buffalo, very plentiful in 
that section. Twenty minutes later the 
native guide pointed out to me a medium- 
size buffalo, feeding sidewise in the middle 
of a-small prairie about 100 yards wide. I 
fired, aiming at the heart; and through mis- 
placement of my second finger both barrels 
went off at the same time. The buffalo made 
for the bush without giving any signs what- 
soever of having been hit. I was really 
puzzled because at 100 yards never before 
had I missed the heart of a buffalo. We 
went to the place where the buffalo had been 
feeding. No traces of blood were visible. 
As we were leaving on the next morning I 
needed meat for my men and felt very much 


Double Express Rifles—Another Viewpoint 


annoyed about my bad shooting. I then 
heard the characteristic death call of the 
dying buffalo. I went into the bush, and sure 


. enough there was the animal lying dead. 


My two bullets had entered about one-half 
inch below the heart, and within two inches 
one from the other. They were of the 
expanding type and had gone through the 
whole body, locating under the skin on the 
opposite side. They had pierced an artery, 
thus ensuring death. 

Now, if one .465 bullet gives about 5,000 
pounds’ shock, according to logic two must 
give about 10,000. If that shock was what 
it is generally believed to be—a “blow’— 
would not the buffalo, weighing 1,200 or 
1,300 pounds, have been knocked down? 

Upon another occasion, around 5:30 o’clock, 
I gave a side shot at a big elephant. He 
went 20 or 30 yards and fell astride, his 
back against very thick bush. I soon was 
there and fired the other barrel at his head. 
Everybody who has hunted elephants knows 
that for some reason or other it is quite hard 
to get the brain of a lying elephant unless 
you face his back. In this particular case 1 
could not get there on account of the extreme 
thickness of the patch of jungle against 
which he was lying. Now at the distance of 
perhaps five yards I pumped nine more 
bullets into his head, which did not seem to 
bother him much. While doing so, my 
tracker, using his cutlass, opened the thicket 
a little; and then from behind I killed the 
beast with the twelfth bullet. I remember 
perfectly the number of bullets I fired be- 
cause my belt holds ten rounds, and being 
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far from camp I. was detained for a full 
hour by a herd of elephants feeding on the 
path and which refused to budge, no matter 
how much noise we made—and I had no 
bullets left to tackle them with or drive 
them off. 

(The tusks of this particular elephant regis- 
tered at the nearest post scaled 95 and 108 
pounds.) 

Striking energy is generally interpreted as 
“blow,” when it is nothing else but “a 
pressure applied to a surface represented by 
the cross section of the bullet”—in other 
words, a function of penetration. 

N6w I beg to refer to Mr. Garlington’s 
article and answer some of his statements. 

I hesitate to question the fact that the 
ammunition he used was loaded with cordite; 
but for quite some time this powder has not 
been used, but has been superseded by “M. D. 
T.,” a powder of similar stringy appearance. 
I have at hand a letter from Messrs. Holland 
to that effect. The cordite was a perfect 
powder, but extremely sensitive to changes 
of temperature, thus causing a rifle to fire 
high or across, or low, on occasion, The 
M. D. T. is considerably more stable, and is 
used instead of cordite by Messrs. Nobel & 
Co., the London cartridge manufacturers. 

In due fairness to the big bores I must 
say that a little practice does away entirely 
with the inconvenience due to recoil or con- 
cussion. In order to get this practice I fired 
many rounds before leaving for Africa. For 
instance, one morning I remember having 
fired over 50 rounds in less than two hours 
at the shooting grounds of Holland, and 
never felt them. In Africa many times I 


have fired eight and ten shots in succession, . 


and this did not inconvenience me in the 
slightest. 

Coming back again to Mr. Garlington’s 
article, I must say in due justice to my 
former friends—the big-bore rifles—that the 
British manufacturers supply them with the 
exact sights specified by the customer. If 
Mr. Garlington found his sights coarse this 
is only because the original purchaser ordered 
them that way. 

But where the English gun-makers make 
error is in adjusting the standard rear sight 
for 100 yards. At this distance the shooting 
will be correct, but at 25 or 40 yards it will 
be a good inch too high; and in thick bush 
that inch may mean a lot. Happily I had in 
my tool cases special files, and I adjusted the 
100-yard standard sight of both rifles for 25 
yards; the 200 to be correct at 75, and the 
300 for 150. My new rifles will be so sighted, 
as I expect to shoot both in jungle and plain. 

If I had to answer this question, Which 
are the advantages of the big double bores 
over small-bores when used against big 
game? my reply would be: None. But 
here are their inconveniences: The better 
expresses made in London by firms like 
Holland, Rigby, Westley Richards, Purdey, 
Jefferys, etc., cost between 130 and 145 
pounds sterling ($600 to $700). A small- 
bore magazine rifle by the same makers 
costs only £30 to £40 ($125 to $180). 
Although if we consider the total cost of an 
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exploring or hurting expedition the difference 
in price is nominal, the fact remains that it 
exists. 

Weight is also a drawback. One should 
always carry one’s own rifle, and you may 
train yourself, as I did, to carry for hours 
an 11-pound rifle, and not notice the weight. 
But at a given moment your muscles will not 
react with the necessary rapidity, and the 
result will be a poor shot. 

Besides this, you can not expect to hit 
correctly a running animal with a heavy 
rifle. Only once out of many attempts did 
I succeed in getting the brain of a running 
elephant with the Holland, although I have 
done this quite a few times since deciding 
to use only the .318, weighing 8 pounds. 

And now we come to what I consider the 
greatest inconvenience and danger of the 
big bores. This drawback is of a psychologi- 
cal nature. These guns have the worst 
possible influence upon the hunter, especially 
if he be a novice, as they make him think 
he has in his hands a weapon which will 
“knock down” or “disable” a dangerous 
animal even if the brain or heart are not 
exactly hit. Those famous thousands of 
pounds at the critical moment will make him 
shoot too quickly—take a “chance shot”— 
the thing to avoid at all cost. 

Now be it kept in mind that hundreds 
upon hundreds of hunters have been killed by 
big game. The number of persons killed by 
unprovoked animals is certainly negligible. 
The number killed by animals who got a first 
shot correctly placed is naught. Hunters 
are killed or mauled because their first bul- 
let was misplaced, through lack of knowledge 
of the art of shooting, lack of nerve con- 
trol impairing their aim, or haste. Big 
bores are apt to make you take the chance 
shot. I have done it and have been charged 
furiously by maddened elephants. Had I 
waited a few seconds more before firing I 
would have easily bagged those elephants, as 
I have bagged many others, with one shot and 
without trouble. 

In order to appreciate this “psychological” 
inconvenience, particularly in the thick jungle, 
some information is necessary regarding the 
ways in which the big elephants are hunted 
there. 

As everyone knows, undeg the tropics the 
sun is up at 6 a. m. and down at 6 p. m. 
When I was camping near a village all the 
men would go out looking for tracks of the 
previous night as soon as they could see 
their way around. Generally at 6:30 or 7 I 
was dressed, had had my breakfast and was 
ready for action. Presently some of the 
men would come back with a little stick 
giving the diameter of the impressions of the 
front feet and report where the tracks had 
been found, offering whatever additional in- 
formation they thought of use. In certain 
parts of Central Africa which I crossed on 
my last trip solitary bull elephants were so 
numerous that I have had by 8 a. m. as 
many as ten and twelve different tracks 
reported. After a brief consultation with 
my own trackers, who for many months 
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were two pygmies, a track would be chosen 
and we would be on our way at once. 

The psychological inconvenience above 
mentioned particularly applies to novices 
hunting in the thick jungle, where after 
hours of difficult tracking in the under- 
bush you find yourself within only a few 
yards of the feeding elephant. The noise 
and rumbling of his bowels and his mouth, 
and the flapping of his ears, make a most 
heavy demand upon your nervous control, 
and you have sometimes to remain many 
minutes in close proximity to the animal, 
waiting for a better view of his head which 
will permit a good brain shot. At that 
particular moment the eagerness to fire be- 
comes paramount, and no matter how ex- 
perienced you are it is difficult to restrain 
yourself and wait a few more seconds, which 
seem like long hours. At that instant the 
thought of the 1,000 pounds of energy 
claimed by the British gun-maker makes one 
feel inclined to take a chance shot, which 
nine times out of ten will result in the 
animal charging you or running away. I 
have found that with a very small rifle the 
necessity of placing correctly the shot ap- 
pears more emphatic and restrains the 
hunter from the dangerous chance shot. 
There is no doubt at all that the most 
powerful express rifle will have but very little 
influence upon an animal of the size of the 
big Nile elephant, unless the beast be hit in 
a vital spot; and I recall an instance in 
which I placed three 1.465 bullets in an 
elephant’s head at very close quarters, and 
after I had chased him in the thicket he 
went off and I never found him, although he 
had lost gallons of blood. 

Now, here are the advantages of small- 
bore (.265, .275, .318) magazine rifles firing a 
blunt, solid bullet (pointed bullets are to be 
avoided as they deflect on heavy bones or 
skull): 

Cheapness. 

Light weight (632 to 734 pounds). 

Better shooting with one barrel than with 
two, with both eyes open, which is in- 
dispensable. 

Possibility of firing a second or third shot 
and still have three or four cartridges left. 

Practice will enable one to fire the second 
shot almost as quickly as with an Express, 
and the others much more quickly. 

Little noise—most useful when among 
herds. 

Little recoil. 

The fact that you will never dare take 4 
“chance shot.” 

These rifles have, however, the incon- 
venience of not permitting as easy an im 
spection of the barrel when close to game 
as an Express will do. This precaution 1S 
necessary in thick bush to blow out dirt oF 
mud that might have entered the muzzle. 

I expect to equip shortly an expedition to 
remain several years in the wilderness, 40 
during that time I intend to hunt elephants 
extensively, for which I have special Gover 
ment permits. My personal rifles will com 
sist simply of three identical small-bore 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Pennsylvania Handmade Rifles 


By GILBerT IRwIN 


UCH has been written about Kentucky 

rifles, Tennessee rifles and the weapons 
of pioneers and old-time marksmen and 
hunters. of all of the original States and sec- 
tions of our country, but these weapons are 
all very much alike, no matter from which 
State or collection they may have come. 
Probably just as good a term to cover all of 
these rifles would be the “Eastern Mountain 
Rifle,’ or the “Appalachian Muzzle-Loader,” 
for, except for museums and private collec- 
tions, even today it is in these mountains 
that the old-time handmade rifles are still 
to be found in most every family which 
traces its lineage back to the pioneers or 
early settlers. 

This is true in all Eastern mountain States, 
but the old-time rifles and other curious 
firearms still treasured in many families in 
the Pennsylvania mountains have been a 
source of information and interest to the 
writer for several years past, during which 
we have spent much time in these still, wild 
regions. While Pennsylvania is more fre- 
quently thought of in connection with iron 
and steel, coal and coke, and numerous 
other products of mine and factory which 
the whole country must have some of the 
Pennsylvania mountain counties are still more 
than 80 per cent forest; that is, cut-over 
woodlands which have again grown a healthy 
tree crop. There are more than a million 
acres of State-owned forest and the Allegheny 
National Forest is about half that area. 

Firearms of all kinds are most plentiful 
where forests abound; and in most every 
mountain dwelling in the Keystone State you 
will find quite a complete arsenal for game- 
getting, which includes shooting irons both 
old and new. After the timber-butchers had 
given the Keystone mountains a close shave 
and haircut forty or fifty years ago game 
dwindled; but since State and National for- 
estry has been functioning the past thirty 
years or so the planted furred, finned and 
feathered species have prospered; and the 
fact that Pennsylvania is now the third 
State in deer yield—Michigan and Minnesota 


| only excelling her—has resulted in the in- 


creasing use of weapons of all kinds in the 
bear and deer season. And the ancient 


| Muzzle-loaders get the bucks and old clubfoot 


along with the modern high-power guns. 

In the office of the Potter County Journal, 
the editor, M. J. Colford, a well-seasoned 
member of Keystone premier big-game wilds, 


| displays the ancient rifle, with powder horn, 


with which his progenitor, John Jordon, 
killed the last of the Black Forest native elk 
herd forty years ago. Near Csoss Fork, in 
the same county, Squire Clayton Dingman 
shows you the ancient flintlock which his 
gteat-grandfather carried with the Conti- 
nentals when Indian and Red Coat hunting 
was popular. 

Old-time Pennsylvania mountain firearms 
quite generally date back to the Revolution. 


When the war was over the western trek 
began, and the veterans carried their war 
weapons with them on their quest into the 
mountains. Many of these men turned pro- 
fessional hunters; but guns were also neces- 
sary for game-getting on the wilderness hike 
and for protection against fierce animals and 
the savages. 

Large quantities of the small arms, as well 
as cannon, used by the patriots were made in 
the Pennsylvania mountains, where iron fur- 
naces were early developed, using the low-grade 
native ore. Wherever an old-time iron 


furnace was operated crude forges were also 
located, and gunmaking was carried on along 
with the other primitive iron-working trades. 
In time gunmaking became a specialty, owing 





to the demand for firearms in the mountain 
wilderness. The old flintlocks gradually were 
remodeled into the old pivot rifles and 
smoothbores, specimens of which are still to 
be found in practically all Pennsylvania 
mountain counties. 

After the War of 1812, for which Keystone 
primitive iron industries furnished much ord- 
nance, hand gunmaking became quite an art. 
When the Civil War opened whole regiments 
from the Pennsylvania mountains were 
mustered into service, equipped with their 
handmade squirrel guns and other nondescript 
game-getters. 

An instance of this was the famous Buck- 
tail Brigade, recruited in the wilds of Kane, 
Elk, Cameron and Clinton counties. Dressed 
in woods regalia, with buckskin trousers and 
jackets and swaying bucktails dangling from 
headgear, these men floated down the Sus- 
quehanna River from Driftwood on four 
barges; and when they reached civilization 
at Harrisburg, the State capital, they gave 
the natives a scare by their queer attire, for 
a time those rough woodmen with long 
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squirrel rifles being mistaken for raiders from 
Dixie. 

The accompanying picture is typical of 
the old-time hunters and the ancient hand- 
made rifles which are to be found today most 
anywhere in the Pensylvania mountains—guns 
of the same class as the famous Kentucky 
rifles which are to be found in any Eastern 
mountain State. The picture was posed by 
Abram’ Clifford, aged 90, living near Ligonier, 
Pa., and present-day representative of a 
Revolutionary family. His forebears were 
members of the Forbes Expedition, which 
captured Fort Duquesne in 1758, after the 
Braddock disaster. 

When the Forbes army came over the 
mountains they established a fort at Ligonier, 
and from this point, 50 miles east of Pitts- 
burgh, conducted the campaigns which drove 
the French from the upper Ohio Valley. After 
the army returned east a settlement sprung 
up around the fort, which was garrisoned by 
the English and Colonials until after the 
Revolution. Charles and James Clifford, 
soldiers with the Forbes army, settled here, 
and the former was captured by the Indians 
and taken to Canada. James Clifford, known 
as Indian Jim, became a famous Indian 
fighter, and according to tradition made many 
killings. He hunted savages, accompanied 
by his two dogs, Whig and Tory, both of 
which are credited with the skill of pointing 
Indians. 

The two guns shown with Mr. Clifford are 
similar to half a dozen others which he 
treasures, and which were either changed 
from flintlocks by members of his family 
or are Clifford handmade guns, for the family 
from pioneer days has always contained a 
gunsmith. Most notable of these was Billy 
Clifford, who plied his trade as watchmaker, 
silversmith and gunmaker for more than 
fifty years in Ligonier Valley, living in the 
same house now occupied by Abram Clifford, 
and which is more than 150 years old. 

Mr. Clifford stands six feet four, and in 
his left hand grasps one of the handmade 
rifles fashioned by his grandfather, Billy 
Clifford. Like others he owns, this weapon 
displays the old gunmaker’s art. It has a 
50-inch barrel, mottled maple stock with 
patch-ball cavity hinged with silver covering 
and fittings, and from butt piece of German 
silver to the full-length stock extending to 
the muzzle the gun is inlaid with silver 
and gold ornaments—ancient coins, crescents, 
stars, miniature coats of arms, and what not. 

The lengthy gun which Mr. Clifford dis- 
plays in his right hand has a peculiar his- 
tory. It is of English make and is a smooth- 
bore of about 20-gauge. According to best 
information the gun was brought to this 
country about 1830. After the great Johns- 
town flood it was found in the ruins by a 
member of the Clifford family, and when 
cleaned up was found to be in shooting con- 
dition. A 6-foot-4 shotgun is somewhat 
of a novelty, and even today Mr. Clifford 
loads her up and takes a crack at rabbits, 
squirrels, grouse and ringnecks, which are 
numerous on his mountain farm. 








































A Model 1917 Enfield 


HIS is being written at the instigation 
of my friends, Colonel Whelen and Cap- 
tain Wotkyns. Both have seen the rifle, 
and have been generous enough to praise it 
and to urge that I write an account of it, 
with photographs, for publication in this 
magazine. Captain Brooke, of the D. C. M. 
office, also expressed the hope that I would 
publish something on the remodeled Enfield. 
To begin at the beginning, the responsi- 
bility for the job can, in the last analysis, 
be laid at the door of the two first-mentioned 
gentlemen. During a two-months’ stay in 
Washington last winter Captain Wotkyns 
was good enough to spend some of his odd 
time with me; and the talks we had on the 
subject of firearms were to me most interest- 
ing. On more than one occasion during 
these chats the Captain praised very highly 
the new English Enfield action, as found in 
our Model 1917 Service rifle; and, in slightly 
modified form, in the Remington Model 30 
Express. I became very much interested in 
this action and brought the matter up some 
time later during one of my visits with 
Colonel Whelen; at which the Colonel said 
that he had one of the Model 1917 rifles 
for which he had no use, and urged that I 
take it and do with it whatever I might 
wish. Wotkyns had stimulated in me a 
desire to possess one of these Model 1917 
rifles, to experiment with if for nothing else; 
and when one came into my possession in 
the form of a gift from a friend, it was 
rather highly prized. 

We have heard our old friend the Russian 
rifle proclaimed as being the ugliest rifle 
ever made by man; but if it is any uglier 
than the as-issued Model 1917 Enfield arm 
I can not see it, for to me that Enfield 
stands in a class by itself for sheer, what I 
shall call “hopeless,” ugliness. Hopeless, be- 
cause, after you have done everything you 
can think of to make a rifle out of the 
brute—cut off the fore end; trimmed down 
the front sight stud; built up the comb of 







After being slightly reshaped near the 

breech the Enfield barrel has a beautiful 

taper, making a gun that balances well 

and handles fast. I have always liked a 

26-inch barrel; and you get it im the 

Model ’17. A Krag lower band and swivel 
were used. 
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By L. J. Hatuaway 


the stock, if you will, and done all the other 
things that appeal to your fancy—the job 
still remains hideously ugly because of those 
clumsy, awkward rear sight guards, forged 
integral with the receiver bridge. 

I dreamed over that gun and dreamed 
over it. I visualized the rifle cut down to 
a sporter, and tried to convince myself that 
in this form the rear sight apparatus would 
not be so objectionable. I thought of the 
advantages of using the rear sight just as it 
was—so well protected against a fall or 
rough handling. But in the end I always 
found myself wishing that that rear sight 
were in h ! anywhere, except on the 
receiver bridge of my rifle. If that sight 
just hadn’t been put on there in the first 
place what a wonderful opportunity the 
Model ’17 would offer for remodeling. But 
there the thing was; and it appeared to grow 
bigger every time I looked at it. 

I thought of taking the gun to a machine 
shop and having the sight guards milled off 
and the receiver bridge shaped up neatly; 
but such jobs run into money. Also I 
could have discarded the Enfield and bought 
a 30 Express; but this, too, costs a little 
money. Moreover, I would lose the joy of 
creating something, one of the greatest joys 
in life. So I determined to battle on with 
the Enfield. 

In handling the rifle it was found that 
the bolt worked rather stiffly in places; 
smoothing it up removed most of the blu- 
ing—and the bright steel improved the ap- 
pearance of the gun. So the bolt was pol- 
ished all over. Polishing the bolt handle 
brought out the clumsy ugly lines of the 
handle toward the outer end. The bolt 





handle on this particular rifle was made 
straight, without any taper toward the ball. 
Just before it reached the ball .a groove 
was turned down into the handle to form 
a fillet between the handle and the ball. 
With soft steel it would not have been a 
difficult job to file a neat taper in the bolt 


} The finished rifle, lacking only a rear 
_ sight. 


A hunting scope may eventually be 
attached, practically all of my shooting 
being with scope. 


Sporter 


handle; but I dreaded that tough nickel- 
steel. Finally, however, I could not stand 
it any longer and made the plunge. The 
nickel-steel was tough, all right; no denying 
that; but eventually the handle was tap- 
pered, and polished, and looked very well. 

And then, in an ill-considered hour, I re 
moved the loose parts of the rear sight; 
took the hacksaw down from its nail on 
the attic wall, and gingerly “felt out” the 
metal in those sight guards. The stuff was 
tough, and oh, so hard! I dreaded the idea 
of trying to cut it with an ordinary hack- 


saw; but also I thought what good material | 


nickel-steel is to have between your face and 
the powder charge. In the end I devised a 
method of bracing the gun while holding it 
in my lap (I did not have a vise) and went 
after that rear sight monstrosity in grim 
earnest. 

The first four or five saw blades quit 
cold after not more than a dozen strokes 
apiece—I doubt if all of them stood that 
many—and the right-hand guard was little 
more than scratched. This was interesting. 
It looked as if the price of that Remington 
30 Express were going to be paid in saw 
blades. Of course this would not do, and 
I did some studying. The result was that I 
decided to use some kind of lubricant on 
the saw blade. Lard oil at once suggested 
itself, and a bottle of this was dug out from 
a corner somewhere. I also decided to take 
greater care in handling the saw, to make 
sure that it did not bind sidewise in the cut, 
to wear off the sides of the teeth; and also 
that it was raised entirely clear of the work 
on the back stroke. Every skilled mechanic, 
in sawing or filing, takes all weight and pres 
sure off of the saw or file on the back stroke, 
but usually allows the tools to carry their 
own weight. But from this point on, in 
working on the Enfield, the saw on the re 
turn stroke was raised entirely free of cot 
tact with the work. 

These expedients greatly lengthened the 
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life of the saw blades; and blade No. 16 
severed the last bit of steel which held 
guard No. 2 to the receiver. It was a tri- 
umphant moment; but the triumph was 
rather short lived. I had imagined that once 
the sight guards were out of the way it would 
not be so very difficult to clean up the re- 
ceiver bridge with a file. But when a file was 
tried on the raw edges left by the saw, it 
would hardly take hold at all. It was plain 
that I would spend all my spare time for 
weeks to come in filing up that receiver 
bridge the way I wished it. So I finally went 
to a friendly machine shop and secured the 
use of an emery wheel for a little while. 
Twenty minutes later I walked 
out of that shop with the re- 
ceiver bridge almost down to 
finish dimensions, and reasonably 
true all over. The thought oc- 
curred that it might have paid to 
use that emery wheel at the 
start, instead of the saw. 

The remainder of the work was 
done with an 8-inch flat mill file 
and an 8-inch half round, with 
the exception of removing the 
clip slots at the forward end of 
the receiver bridge, the metal 
here being cut away with the 
hacksaw, after which it was 
smoothed up with the half-round 
file. I never expected to use this 
rifle as a clip loader, and eliminat- 
ing the clip feature removes just that much 
unnecessary weight, and to my mind makes a 
neater-looking receiver on the finished gun. 


Having gotten the receiver bridge shaped. 


up, the remainder of the receiver looked 
rather crude. Due to the heavy machining 
cuts taken in the rush of war-time produc- 
tion, lines and surfaces were not always 
true; and the receiver as a consequence of- 
Therefore I ended by 
going over the whole thing with the file, 
down to the smallest detail; and when, 
finally, the job was actually finished and 
ready for bluing, I must say that I felt 
well repaid for the labor. 

With the worst of the whole 
job behind me I cast about for 
hew worlds to conquer, and spied 
that awful front sight stud. I 
visioned a few more ruined saw 
blades, but figured that the stud, 
being small, could not put up a 
very long fight. As it turned 
out this sight stud proved to be 
made of soft carbon steel, and it 
Cut without the slightest diffi- 
culty. First of all the two guard 
wings were removed, by holding 


A splendid military rifle, but “hopelessly” ugly from the gun crank’s point of view 


the saw blade against their inner*surfaces, 
and cutting straight down toward the barrel. 
Then metal was removed from the front and 
rear surfaces, to square these up and make a 
lighter and neater-looking stud. This made 
a fairly good job; but with the guard wings 
removed that sight blade in its dovetail notch 
atop the stud looked like a sore thumb, and 
it was finally decided to slot the stud length- 
wise and use a standard blade sight. There- 
fore the top of the stud was filed down to 
remove the dovetail. 

The Enfield was beginning to look like a 
rifle now; and, having spent a good many 
very hard, tedious hours on it, and also 


1917 receiver bridge. 


because it was the gift of a friend, I de- 
cided to do the thing right and get a real 
finish put on it. Not being myself equipped 
to do a first-class bluing job, I sent the rifle 
up to the Niedner people, and told them to 
true up the contour of the barrel (it had 
some rough and irregular-shaped spots on 
the outside); slot the front sight stud for 
a standard blade; fit scope blocks, and blue 
the whole thing, first polishing out the file 
marks on a buffer. Also I asked that while 


they were milling the slot in the front sight 
stud they take a milling cut on either side 
of the stud to lighten it still more. 





What you are up against in the Model 
The bolt handle of 
this particular rifle requires no reshaping 


The finished receiver on the author’s rifle 
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The Niedner people did a beautiful job 
all around; and so, at last, I have in the 
Enfield a real rifle. The stock is not all that 
it might be despite the fact that I have 
worked it over a bit in an effort to remove 
some of the ungainly lines. I may eventually 
put on a Belding & Mull Sporter stock (I 
have not the time to make a new stock my- 
self), or I may keep the present stock to 
identify the gun. But, barring this Model °17 
stock—which, by the way, is not as uncom- 
fortable as it looks—it is a truly beautiful 
arm. The barrel, of course, is not rifled to 
regular .30-06 standards, the British system 
having been employed; but I have been 
told that these rifles show fine 
accuracy at that, with standard 
.30-06 ammunition. And being 
a reloader, I can probably fit a 
load to the gun if necessary. 

Though I have as yet had no 
actual experience with it, I think 
I like this Enfield action a bit 
better than the Springfield. In 
the first place there is, of course, 


the low-hung bolt handle, for 
low scope mounting. There is 
also the better safety. Then the 


action is a neater and cleaner 
one than the Springfield action, 
and smoother working. The bolt 
handle at its base serves as the 
safety lug, which gives a cleaner 
bolt and eliminates the channel 
in the under side of the receiver bridge, 
giving a cleaner bridge, with plenty of metal 
on top for attaching a scope mount, if de- 
sired. The receiver hood on the Enfield is 
abount a sixteenth of an inch larger in diam- 
eter and an eighth of an inch longer than in 
the case of the Springfield, and should there- 
fore be stronger, if this is an advantage, the 
diameters of both bolts being practically the 
same. Taking advantage of this extra metal 
in the receiver hood, the locking lugs on the 
Enfield bolt are wider than are the Spring- 
field lugs. In both rifles the lugs have prac- 
tically the same depth, as measured on the 
bolt radius. Other things being 
equal, it would appear that the 
Enfield action should be able to 
withstand appreciably higher 
pressures than the Springfield ac- 
tion. The Enfield bolt has two 
gas escape holes in place of the 
Springfield’s one, one hole in the 
Enfield bolt being a large one. 
The Enfield should, therefore, be 
able to take care of a sudden 
escape of gas from a punctured 
primer or ruptured cartridge case 
better than the Springfield. 
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Shotgun—and Rifle, Too 


.. Entering the Combination Gun As a Contender for the 
“All-Around” Championship 


By Capt. CuHarces L. Gitman 


OT pobre for the average sportsman, is 
getting so limited and so specialized 

that he rarely seeks more than one 
species of game at a time. If he is out for 
elephants, dodo birds do not interest him, 
and vice versa. Hence the term “all-around 
gun” has come to imply a rifle which can, by 
changing cartridges, be adapted te any furred 
game, from gophers to grizzlies, or a shotgun 
reasonably efficient on either wild geese or 
quail. 

But it was not so in the olden days. When 
“gun” spelled “meat in the pot” rather than 
“trophy on the wall,” the demand for a fire- 
arm which could gather in anything which 
had flesh worth cooking, fur worth peeling, 
or a scalp worth taking, was mighty insistent. 
In the muzzle-loading era, even back in the 
flintlock days of abundant game, the over- 
and-under combination of shot and rifle bar- 
rels was as common as the general poverty of 
the gun-buying public permitted. This was, 
in full fact, an “all-around gun.” With 
specialization in sport this type of weapon 
dropped into obscurity, though its use among 
men living by the gun in remote regions never 
wholly lapsed. 

Probably the cheapest solutien of this 
problem of the wilderness dweller was 
achieved by the Hudson’s Bay Co. in its 
Indian trade gun. This was a single-barrel 
muzzle-loader of about 28-gauge, first with 
a flint, and later with a percussion, lock. 
Those I have seen, of the latter type, were 
made with hammer, trigger and trigger guard 
of such gigantic proportions that the user 
could cock and fire his gun without taking 
off his heavy fur mitten. The Indian owner 
loaded this gun according to the game he 
had in mind—with a pinch of powder and 
a half portion of shot for killing muskrats 
from the canoe; with a full charge of powder 
and shot for wildfowl, or with all the powder 
it would stand and a single ball for deer, 
moose, bear and caribou. In a sudden pinch, 
as when rounding a bend and coming upon a 
feeding moose, let us say, a ball was dropped 
down the barrel on top of the charge of shot 
(if gun happened to be so loaded) and the 
whole dose administered the patient at once. 

Such a gun was a short-range weapon; but 
in the hands of so fine a stalker as the woods 
Indian it served very well. 

The modern descendants of these same 
Indians show a deg¢ided preference for the 
single-barrel 12-gauge shotgun, which they 
make into an all-around meat-getter by carry- 
ing buckshot or ball loads for big game. 
One very progressive young Indian, much on 
the prowl for anything he could get, confided 
in me that his 12-gauge pump gun was 


loaded alternately with duckshot and buck- 


shot loads! and that, with a duck load in 
the charhber, he would simply press the 
release gadget and pump the gun once if he 
ran onto a deer. 

Along with the primitive musket above 
referred to were more expensive combina- 
tion guns, belonging to the better-paid serv- 
ants of the fur trade. One such I handled, 
as a boy, in the shop of an old-time gun- 
smith at St. Cloud, Minn. This man said 
the gun had been left with him for repairs 
by a Hudson Bay man en route to St. Paul 
with the annual train of Red River carts. 
Why it had never been called for may be a 
romance—or a tragedy. This gun, a percus- 
sion-lock muzzle-loader, was a_three-barrel 
or “drilling’—that is, it had double shot 
barrels of about 12-gauge, with a single rifle 
barrel between and below the shot tubes. 
What impressed me at the time was that the 
trigger guard was of wood, and that the 
fore end encased the barrels, much as does 
the fore end of a modern military rifle. My 
old gunsmith friend explained that this was 
so that the gun could be fired in extremely 
cold weather without touching bare flesh to 
metal. This, as those of warm climates may 
not know, is quite equivalent to handling 
red hot iron with naked fingers. 

Thus backwoodsmen have never ceased to 
seek, in some form, a truly all-around gun. 
Unfortunately the big buying demand has not 
marched with them and they have been 
compelled to resort to makeshifts of various 
kinds, since imported combination guns are 
far beyond their means. 

Today trappers traveling in pairs very 
generally carry, one a .22-caliber rifle for 
shooting bait and trapped animals too vicious 
to club, and the other a high-power rifle for 
wolves and foxes at long range. On the 
north shore of Lake Superior a very prevalent 
combination is that of a .22-caliber rifle and 
high-power pistol, the latter being usually a 
Luger. 

There is, however, another class of hunters, 
hardly yet conscious of itself, to whom the 
combination gun offers a solution of a con- 
stantly growing problem. I refer to the big 
group of men whose hunting is restricted to 
a week-end trip from large centers of popu- 
lation. To such men the question of what 
sort of gun to carry is a serious one. Per- 
sonally, I have accompanied a friend to a 
“sure-fire duck pond,” only to find the ducks 
gone and to stroll through woodlots abounding 
in gray squirrels, with no arm but a 12- 
gauge shotgun. Conversely, I have gone to 
reputed squirrel country with a .22 rifle, and 
seen nothing but quail and cotton-tail. My 
final solution was to bundle up two _high- 
power rifles and a shotgun and pass them 
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across the counter with a check, taking back 
an over-and-under combination gun handling, 
in the upper barrel, the 12-gauge shot car- 
tridge, and in the lower, the .25-35 rifle car- 
tridge. The guns I traded in were a brand 
new Springfield, a 20-gauge ejector Lefever, 
and a .250-3,000 bolt-action Savage. The 
check was for $30. This was four years ago, 
and I have never regretted the exchange. Of 
course I have been helped a bit by seeing 
the catalogue value of my “trick” gun ad- 
vance from $130 to $255, due to changes in 
the tariff and recuperation of the mark, 
Sure, it was made in Germany. Where else 
can one find a gun built for the individual 
instead of for the average shooter? 

The next step was to tune up my acquisi- 
tion. Its rifle sights had no possible adjust- 
ment for elevation, so I had to shop around 
for a cartridge which hit where they held, 
Before I found it I had tried seven different 
commercial loads; and, by the best of good 
luck, the cartridge which coincided with the 
fixed sights was the Remington Express, to 
my mind the best big-game load in this 
caliber. 

The only deer I have shot with this gun 
went down in his tracks at 80 yards and was 
dead before I got to him. He was a full- 
grown buck, but one little 117-grain bullet 
in the neck was all he wanted. Admittedly 
one has to place his shots with a single-shot 
weapon of this caliber. But the gun is built 
to do it—fine balance, cheekpiece, cast-off 
stock and clear, open sights.. Hardly the 
gun for snap shots at running game; but 
hold on! There was a buckshot load in the 
top barrel for just such an emergency. 
Anyhow, the hunting with a real kick is the 
solitary still hunt. The sport is to surprise 
the deer, not to be surprised by him. | 
admit that when I get mixed up with a 


bunch of hunters on a “drive” I prefer to | 


have some fast lead-slinger; but for prow 
ing through the woods alone the little buck- 
and-ball gun is hard to beat. 

The other problem to be solved—in fact, 
it was the first taken up—is that of pro 
viding a squirrel load which will be safe in 
settled country. I tried some commercial 
“miniature” loads, and they were awiul; 
leaded the bore and shot just anywhere! 
Next I went to reloading. My first loads 
were made up with the 86-grain pointed 
bullet of the .250-3,000, backed by 10 grains 
of du Pont No. 80; about the punch of the 
.25-20, I fancy. At least one of them drilled 
through a 2-inch oak limb and _ nailed the 
squirrel on the opposite side. These loads 
were accurate at 25 yards, but still had too 
much remaining range. So my final squirrel 
load utilized the 60-grain jacketed bullet of 
the hi-speed .25-20 load, with powder charge 
cut to 8 grains. 

Both loads are dirty. But squirrel-hunting 


is leisurely work. There is plenty of time, 


to take out a vest-pocket jointed rod and 
clean up before moving on from a kill. 
At first I had all sorts of trouble with 
the two triggers on this gun. The forward 
(Continued on page 26) 
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A Tyro’s Tests on Rapid Fire With the 
38 Special Revolver 


FEW weeks ago, while looking through 
some old copies of Outdoor Life, my 
interest was newly awakened by Mr. Chaun- 
cey Thomas’ “Gun Talks”—talk No. 45 in 
particular—in which Mr. Thomas refers to 
the very fast work done with the revolver 
by Messrs. McGivern and McCutchen. I 
may say that at the time the above articles 
were written rapid-fire shooting was beyond 
my ken, as I was just beginning to learn to 
shoot at stationary paper targets. I have 
been shooting the 
handgun for several 
years now; and, al- 
though not yet in 
the class with the 
experts, I can shoot 
with them without 
feeling too much out 
of place. I can gen- 
erally make an 85 
score on the standard 
revolver target both 
at 20 and 50 yards, 
and a few times I 
have scored in the 
90’s. Also for the 
lat year I have 
practiced at odd 
times at flying tin 
cans with the .22 
Colt Auto. Pistol. I 
claim the very poor 
showing of four tin 
cans hit out of ten 
targets thrown one 
at a time. With the 
revolver I have tried 
this only two or 
three times and did 
not obtain any hits. 
Now there are sev- 
eral things I wished 
to find out for my- 
self with reference 
to the above-mentioned shooting, namely: 





1. How does a fair revolver target shot 
compare (time and hitting ability) with 
these experts at this kind of shooting? 

2. Which is the faster and more reliable, 
double or single action? 


3. Are the sights on a revolver used in 
fast shooting, or is it possible to shoot just 
by pointing the gun? 


As this kind of shooting would be from 
a defensive point of view, against man or 
dangerous animals, the score will not mean 
the same thing as at the standard target 
bull’s-eye ; but rather size of group, within 
limits, proper centering of same and rapidity 
of effective hits will be the determining fac- 
tors. With this in view I decided upon the 
following tests: My plan was to go out and, 
without previous practice, to fire a series 
of groups using the gun as a single action, 
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as a double action, and also to fire deliber- 
ate groups for comparison and to try my 
speed of draw and one hit. Then I would 
practice for about two weeks every day and 
at the end of that time fire another series 
of groups similar to the first, so as to de- 
termine any improvement and further note 
the best method adapted to my own pe- 
culiarities of shooting. The revolver to be 


used was my favorite Colt Officers’ Model, 
6-inch barrel with a gold bead front sight 
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in 20 seconds, using the gun as a single 
action, starting with the revolver in the 
right hand. The group measures 134 inches, 
and every shot would disable a man. Bullet 
holes marked 2 were shot using the gun as 
a single action, drawing from holster in the 
left front side of belt, shots fired in 12 
seconds. Four shots in a 4-inch group all 
effective; the other shot, which I believe 
was the first fired in that round, was rather 
high right, but would also incapacitate a 
man. Shots marked 
3—Two groups of 
five shots each fired 
drawing from _ the 
holster and using 
double action, each 
group fired in 7 1/5 
seconds. Six shots 
are well within 3% 
inches, centrally lo- 
cated; two are high 
left, one low left and 
one missed, probably 
the first shot. 
Target No. 1— 
Shots marked with a 
circle were fired one 
at a time single ac- 
tion, drawing from 
holster each time. 
My best time for 
this kind of shooting 
(draw and hit), was 
3 seconds per shot. 
I can quite under- 
stand now that Mr. 
Thomas’ allowance 
of 2 seconds for a 
draw and sure hit is 
certainly difficult 
enough even when 
you are standing, 
waiting for the order 
to fire. It would be 





and wide square open back sight (Patridge much harder when, as suggested by Mr. 


style). 
MAY 14, 1927 


I began my tests. I decided that the 
obvious target to use would be our “On- 
tario Rifle Association Time Match Target,” 
which is a rectangular target 8 by 12 inches, 
showing the figure of the front tunic of a 
soldier’s uniform. Regarding distance at 
which to fire the first tests, 12 yards ap- 
peared to be far enough. The ammunition 
used was U. M. C. factory, round-nose 130- 
grain bullet, adapted for mid-range target 
shooting. Shots fired, five. 

Target No. 5—The results are shown in 
this target, which is a composite of three 
different targets. This was done for the 
sake of economy in space and also as a 
better means of comparison. Every bullet 
hole is accurately located as shot in original 
targets. Bullet holes marked 1 were shot 


Thomas, the order to fire would be given 
any time, when walking through woods, 
climbing fences, etc. Shots marked x were 
fired using the double action. My times 
were 3, 23/5, and my best time 22/5 sec- 
onds. Here I noticed, as in subsequent ex- 
periments, that although by using the double 
action my time was speeded up a great 
deal, I had several misses with my first shot. 

What I did learn from the above first test 
was that probably for fast work it would be 
better to use the double action, the act of 
cocking while drawing from holster always 
slowing me up considerably. Something else: 
After firing the first shot I could fire much 
faster by the self-cocking method and with 
about the same accuracy. 


MAY 28, 1927 
Now that I was more familiar with this 
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20 


kind of shooting (I practiced every day the 
drawing and snapping), I decided to try my 
next test at 20 yards, with the following 
results: 

Target No. 6.—Shots marked 0 were fired 
double action, drawing from holster, six shots 
in 7 seconds. Three shots are within a 
24-inch circle, two are on the extreme left, 
and one low right. Shots marked 2 were 
fired single action, drawing from holster, six 
shots in 10 seconds. The group here is not 
very small but every shot would have been 
quite effective. The results obtained show 
considerable improvement in speed of fire, 
and also the grouping has not lost its effec- 
tiveness due to the increase in range. 


JUNE 1, 1927, TESTS 


Target No. 8—Six shots fired in 20 sec- 
onds, starting with revolver in right hand. 
Four shots are possibles, with the two others 
a three and a four. The time allowed in 
our rapid fire on the above target is 25 sec- 
onds for string of six shots. 

The Standard 20-yard revolver target 
shown was shot the same day so as to 
serve as a measure of my skill. This target 
was shot after several practice strings, as 
I had not been doing any target practice 
since I started my speed shooting tests. 
Five shots are in a 34-inch group, center to 
center; the other low shot probably being 
caused by a defective cartridge, as the bullet 
from it was only half buried on the boards 
holding the target. I may say that this 
group is one of the best I have shot, the 
ammunition used being one of my favorite 
hand loads: 2% grains of Bull’s-eye behind 
the U. M. C. 146-grain sharp shoulder bullet. 

Target No. 7—Just as a comparison I 
decided to use my .22 Colt Auto. Pistol, 
with which I was familiar in quick shooting. 
I fired two strings of six shots each (shown 
in right breast of target, fairly well grouped), 
but here I had the surprise of my life, as 
the time for each group of six was 11 sec- 
onds. I immediately fired six shots rapid 


THE LYMAN FRONT SIGHT RAMP 
(Continued from page 11) 


the barrel, is 7% of an inch long, and joins 
the ramp at rear in a neat fillet. The inside 
is reamed to fit the regular Springfield service 
and sporter barrels in place of the front- 
sight fixed stud. This diameter also fits the 
Krag barrel at about 24 inches from receiver, 
and the Russian at about 23 inches, this vary- 
ing slightly with different barrels, or with 
the amount of “striking” and polishing done 
on barrel before the ramp is fitted. 


The fitting of this ramp does not necessi- 
tate bluing the barrel unless it happens to 
need refinishing anyhow, as the ramp may 
be fitted firmly without solder. All that 
is necessary is to slideit to position, seat it 
snugly with two or three light taps with a 
piece of brass, then insert a slim ‘“mouse- 
tail’ file through the pinhole and file a cor- 
responding groove in upper surface of barrel, 
after which a pin provided with the ramp is 
driven in place, and the whole assembly is 
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fire with the revolver, drawing from holster, 
in 6 1/5 seconds, as shown in the same 


target. Of course I do not believe that 
this is a fair comparison of the speeds of 
the two guns as I had not had any practice 
with the .22 pistol in quick draw, while 
with the revolver I had been practicing for 
the last two weeks. However, I have a sus- 
picion that the revolver draws faster than 
the pistol; and also I noticed that when 
firing the revolver I pull the trigger much 
faster. It is just like following one single 
impulse to fire the six shots, while with the 
.22 Auto. each shot seems to be fired sepa- 
rately, and consequently much slower. 

By this time I found that I was able to 
draw and fire the one sure hit in the re- 
quired time of 2 seconds, and at times a little 
faster by using the gun as a double action. 

I have not been able to answer all my 
questions fully, but after these few experi- 
ments I have made the following tentative 
deductions: 

1. A fair revolver target shot would be 
quite outclassed in rapidity of effective hits 
by the man that is familiar with this kind 
of shooting. The target shot, however, 
with some practice in quick-draw-and-fire 
would easily outclass the indifferent shooter 
who may have had the same amount of prac- 
tice at quick-draw-and-fire. 

2. With the revolver, at least in my own 
case, I could do much faster and just as 
effective shooting by using the double action. 
I do believe, though, that at longer range 
than 20 yards accuracy could only be kept 
by using the gun as a single action. 

3. I find that I have to use the sights on 
the gun, and in fact have to aim every shot. 
It happens that with my hold, when shoot- 
ing single-action my gun is shooting vertically 
correct, but by using it as a double-action I 
have to aim about 3 inches to the right and 
slightly low. This is due to the different 
hold on the grip required for the two kinds 
of shooting. I did try two strings of six 
shots at 20 yards just by pointing the gun, 
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without the use of the sights, and only 
scored one hit, the gain in speed being not 
enough to compensate for the loss in ac- 
curacy. 

I wish to take this opportunity to tell Mr. 
Kenneth F. Lee that I, for one, enjoyed and 
thoroughly agree with what he has so inter- 
estingly written on the subject of shooting. 
Next to shooting itself I believe there is 
nothing we like so much as to read about 
the experiences of other shooters. How- 
ever, every article is apt to bring up some 
new question, and here is one that I should 
be glad to have Mr. Lee answer: Chauncey 
Thomas states that McGivern does ac- 
tually use the sights on his revolver for all 
his fastest work, as was proven by changing 
the sights, when Mr. McGivern accordingly 
shot high or low. Now Mr. Lee, in “Exhi- 
bition Shooting,” published in this magazine 
for February, 1925, states that “no rear sight 
is as good as any in snap shooting, although 
some shooters use a Lyman for this class of 
work.” I should like to know the maximum 
range at which good work can be done with- 
out the use of sights, and what kind of 
groups an expert can obtain. I presume that 
after a certain range is reached the sights 
must be a necessity, even to Mr. Lee, as in 
his “Bunk and Ballistics,’ AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, June, 1925, he tells us that his favorite 
gun (for the rather large target of a deer) 
is a ’92 model, “with a Lyman on behind 
and a flat-topped bar and a silver bead on 
the prow.” 

I should very much like to read articles 
on this branch of shooting from the real ex- 
perts, so that we of the tyro squad may 
profit and better improve our form, for 
there is a new fascination and thrill in this 
kind of shooting which is lacking in the 
standard form of target shooting. Try it, 
brothers, and let us know your experiences. 

[Eprror’s Note.—This article was written 
by Mr. Mendizabal and sent in to us before 
the publication of Mr. Lee’s last article in 
our September issue. ] 








as rigid as if made in one piece. There is, of 
course, no objection to sweating the ramp 
in place, particularly if the gun is to be 
refinished anyhow. In that event the ends 
of pin could be filed off flush, the entire 
ramp polished, and reblued along with the 
barrel. 

Gunsmiths and amateurs proficient with 
simple tools will also find no difficulty in fit- 
ting this ramp to barrels somewhat larger 
than those mentioned, by simply peining the 
band portion to larger size on the barrel, or in 
some cases by striking the barrel down to fit. 


While some may regret that this ramp 
is slotted for the blade type of sight instead 
of being dovetailed for one of the standard 
dovetail bases, I believe that, all things 
considered, the slot will prove best all around. 
To supply a ramp already finished and ready 
to attach means that its height must be 
standardized, while it would have to be sup- 
plied in several heights if made to take 
dovetail sights, or else the sights themselves 
would have to be supplied in varying 


heights, both of which plans would involve 
greater manufacturing cost, with consequent 
increase in purchase price. As made at pres- 
ent, the ramp sells at $4, and the No. 26 
sight in the height desired, at only $1; and 
the whole assembly is strong, rigid, and ex- 
ceedingly neat in appearance. The upper 
edge of ramp is cross-milled to prevent 
glitter, which it does most effectively. 
There are possibilities in this ramp which 
the makers have not yet mentioned. For ex- 
ample, if fitted to a rifle requiring a much 
lower sight than the ramp provides, the 
raised forward portion could be readily filed 
down, and a dovetail cut for any standard 
dovetail sight, the ones made for the Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer rifle being best adapted 
to this purpose. Or, if the target-shooter 
wishes to use something like the Lyman No. 
17 or the No. 2 Watson, he can take his 
measurement for height, cut down the for- 
ward portion of ramp slightly, and cut the 
dovetail in the ramp to fit the base of sight. 
(Continued on page 41) 
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HERE seems to be a rage for speed 

nowadays, both in autos and in am- 
munition; and anything that does not have 
what salesmen call ‘‘get-away” goes into the 
limbo of Model T’s. This is all right as far 
as autos are concerned. I like it myself, and 
admit that present traffic conditions require 
it. But, don’t those same crowded condi- 
tions in the hunting field call for less speed 
and range, rather than more? 

I am not at all familiar with Western hunt- 
ing, but I do know that in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and West Virginia there seems to be 
at least ten hunters to every square mile. 
Out “where men are men” and one can get 
out of sight of telegraph wires and out of 
hearing of railways the high-speed long-range 
cartridge has its place; but from what ex- 
periences have been told me of the two past 
hunting years in the East, either the gunner 
or the lawmaker is going to cut down on 
both speed and caliber—and that right soon. 

All of us know that hunting with a rifle is 
forbidden in New Jersey, but few know that 
a bill was considered in Pennsylvania which 
would limit calibers used in that State. True 
enough, it never was brought to the Legis- 
lature, but it may be next time. And, if it 
is, we know from experience that it will go 
too far the other side of safety. 

Why does a hunter insist upon a 3,000-f. s. 
bullet when his shooting is confined to ranges 
of not over 150 yards, and at game that 
seldom goes over 300 pounds? They all say, 
“Because of its flat trajectory,” or “It packs 
the wallop required,” or “Who the h 
wants to go out with that old blunderbuss?” 
But let’s see how much that flat trajectory 
stuff means at Eastern shooting ranges. 

About the smallest practical caliber for 
the East is the .30-30, either Remington or 
Winchester. This with the 170-grain bullet 
gives 2,000 f. s., and the 200-yard trajectory 
has a height of 6.05 inches. Using 150 yards 
as the average range and half the trajectory 
height as the average error for holding, we 
have an extreme error of 3 inches in striking 
point. With the fastest .30-06 this error 
would be about 1% inches, plus the added 
error caused by the greater recoil. Now let’s 
jump clean up to the .45-90 H. V. and see 
how far she would miss. With the 300-grain 
bullet we have 1,985 f. s. and just about the 
same error as with the .30-30. Any man fit 
to be trusted out with a rifle would not find 
this an impossible handicap. 

Now let’s look at the “wallop” and see 
what becomes of it. The .30-06 packs 2,024 
pounds at 100 yards; but does a Pennsylvania 
deer possess enough “stopping power” for 
that wallop to stay there and not go joy- 
riding down the valley to the next gunner? 
It does not. The .30-30 carries 750 pounds 
at 100 yards—plenty to get in and stay 
there. The .45-90 takes 1,800 pounds to the 
target 100 yards, but owing to its greater 
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cross section that energy is consumed in 
about one-third the time taken by the .30-06. 
This means that the man behind the game 
goes home on his own feet. Even a clean 
miss with either or any of the lower velocity 
or heavier weight bullets does not entail the 
danger that a miss with the .30-06 does. 
That same high trajectory will put the bullet 
in the ground at not over 700 yards, while 
Mr. Springfield goes his merry way for a 
mile or better. 

Several instances that have come to my 
attention will serve to show just how danger- 
ous these long-range bullets can get. During 
the past season a party went up into the 
neighborhood of Williamsport, Pa. One had 
a .30-06, the others using the .30-30, .38-35 
and 45-70 W. H. V. Mr. .30-06 went up a 
valley of his own one morning and left one 
of the party down where this valley opened 
up into several others, the remaining members 
going up the several draws. For at least a 
mile up the draw where the .30-06 had gone 
there was a clear view, so the chap who had 
been stationed at the forks went into a clump 
of bushes out of sight. This one draw being 
the only clear view he had, he watched it, 
trusting to his hearing for a warning of any- 
thing coming down the others. In about an 
hour he saw, well up toward the end, a deer 
step out; then a plump and a shower of bark. 
The deer went on and was killed by the 
.45-90 at about 60 yards. A post-mortum 
showed that the .30-06 had gone through the 
entrails without expansion, continued on and 
missed by 6 inches the watching gunner. As 
the layout was described to me, any bullet of 
greater weight or less velocity would have 
landed in a less nerve-straining place. 

In another instance a carload of men were 
going from one camp to another. The road 
ran along the side of a high hill and over- 
looked a river, with the nearest hill across 
from it some two miles distant. As the car 
turned round a jutting rock a shot struck it 
in the back, going in just under the glass, 
burning the knee of one of the riders and 
landing in the battery under the front seat. 
Battery was N. G., but bullet was recovered 
in good shape. Curiosity led to an inquest 
on said battery, and judging by the course of 
the bullet from back of car to battery it had 
been fired from the hill across the river. In 
this case the shooter himself should have been 
in front of the gun, as he had been using the 
service 172-grain B. T. Several roofs have 
suffered from these long-range travelers, and 
I suppose many equally narrow escapes have 
never been reported. 

If one brings these things to the attention 
of a prospect, it is usual to have him say that 
the older calibers are no longer accurate, even 
if they were in father’s day. This idea is 
formed not by experience but by advertise- 
ments, and the many articles written on the 
super-superiority of the modern cartridge 


There- 
fore the .30-06 is the only thing that can 


over anything that has gone before. 


be considered. Naturally, the maker of 
firearms wishes to displace the old with the 
new, just as the motor car manufacturer 
wishes one to sell that old battleship and get 
something modern; but I don’t think the 
former has so good an argument. 

I have not been able to do much shooting 
in the past two years; but prior to then I 
did quite a bit with the old-timers. While I 
do not suggest that we go back to black 
powder, we could very well take some of the 
old calibers and, using modern powders, get 
the velocity, accuracy and necessary killing 
power, while at the same time we forestalled 
laws that will compe! us to do our shooting 
with the scatter-gun. 

One of the most accurate of my old ones 
is an over-and-under rifle and shotgun 
made by B. C. Wood at Painted Post, N. Y. 
The caliber is .36, allowing for patch; and 
using the .32-caliber 115-grain Winchester 
bullet with 22 grains of bulk powder I can 
keep her inside of 5 inches at 150 yards. 
The estimated velocity is 1,600 f. s., and the 
shattering effect on all objects fired at is all 
that would be required for anything below 
Maine. Its light weight makes it a compara- 
tively safe bullet for any hunting locality. 
Using the old bullet which was its original 
fodder, a round bullet of 46 grains, with 9 
grains of FFG, this gun will stay on a 
quarter at 100 feet. Another very accurate 
old-timer is by J. and R. Bartlett, Chenango 
Falls, N. Y. This is of the days of ’49, and 
has been used for hunting about everything 
that the gunners of that day and the West 
went up against, including the noble red 
man; and it carries a ball of .415 inch in 
diameter. There is a picket mould with it 
that, I suspect, came into the family later. 
The bullet runs 220 grains, and, judging by 
what it did to a black bear some twenty-odd 
years ago, it would do anything that the 
.30-40 could do at the same range, and then 
not forget to stop. I have used this rifle with 
the round ball, and as a crow-getter it seems 
to be right there up to about 75 yards. 
(Even Lo would have had to stop, look, and 
listen if he had caught it in the midriff.) 
Due to a very deep groove this old girl 
tends to foul up to beat all get-out, but I 
fooled her by using a small wad, and spitting 
on the patch. This treatment gives about 
25 shots without any great loss of accuracy 
or difficulty of loading. 

Naturally these old relics are too much 
trouble to load to expect anyone to adopt 
them for hunting, but they do give some 
indication of about what the limit of bore 
and velocity should be in the crowded condi- 
tions which are encountered when gunning in 
Pennsylvania, or any other place so near 
large centers of population. Another thing 

(Continued on page 27) 
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rh PONDERING over various phases of 
the anti-firearms legislation now so prom- 

inently in the lists of bills introduceable, 
one is tempted to visualize both sides of the 
question, if such be possible. 

First, let us review the stand of the anti- 
firearm division; you know it’s just simply 
the decent thing to do to get the other man’s 
side of a matter, no matter how deeply we 
may chance to differ with him. Hence, the 
writer has tried to get the point of view of 
the gentlemen of New York et al., who wish 
to prohibit the sale of concealable weapons. 

First, the idea advanced that the stopping 
of sale will at once stop crime: 

(A). The criminal, being unable to secure 
a “gat”? will not attempt armed robbery for 
fear of the law. It’s true that the average 
crook is a rather timid person, if divorced 
from his artillery, and could such be accom- 
plished, a decided decrease in the “stick-up” 
artists’ ranks would ensue. Of course, the 
more ardent would merely purchase a small 
shotgun or rifle and cut it down to con- 
cealable dimensions; purchase a machine gun 
and ammunition; secure a knife of the kitchen 
variety, or even a bit of iron rod or gas pipe, 
and rely upon the moral (?) effect to secure 
the desired effect—viz., by the numbers: 
“RAISE HANDS—ONE, TWO, —.” 

(B). By prohibiting the sale of concealable 
firearms, the criminal cannot buy them, and 
will be therefore unarmed, and an easy prey 
to the officer, also unarmed, save for a club, 
or “sap.” 

(C). By prohibiting mail orders, the crimi- 
nal cannot obtain arms as easily as at the 
present time. 

Having stated the oppositions’ argument, 
may we investigate the accuracy of the claims? 
Thank you. 

As regards the hypothesis of the criminal 
unarmed by the refusal of the right of pur- 
chase: It’s rather a far cry to imagine a cer- 
tain class who will not “bootleg” weapons, 
the sort so easily procurable abroad at three 
dollars and downward, and which would be 
salable at a hundred dollars, were such a 
measure in effect. Who wouldn't ante up a 
good sum for a revolver, whether of decent 
quality or otherwise, when that would allow 
him to stick up a payroll or bank messenger 
and “knock over” a sum of several thousands? 

Again, the ease with which allowable weap- 
ons can be altered to concealable ones does 
away with the efficacy of any such measure; 
the writer cut down, with merely a small 
pocket knife and file, a single-barrel shotgun 
into a perfectly serviceable weapon in NINE 
MINUTES, BY FOUR WATCHES, and did 
not make use of vise or any tools other than 
the two mentioned, procurable in any store, 
and none of the three factors in any way for- 
bidden to be had in one’s possession. Think 
of this! 

Further, while the makers of machine guns 
seem anxious to avoid the purchase of these 
weapons by the wrong parties, dealers in such 
commodities are not always so cautious. 
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Next, the knife; who would prohibit the 
purchase of the butcher knife? How about 
the rough tool made from a file, or a bar of 
steel? The pocket knife, of large or small 
size? All deadly, and personally, the writer 
would far prefer to have an honest (?) gun 
thrust into his ribs by “Knock-’em-Over Ike” 
than to have his weasand slit, or his abdomen 
slashed, for the purpose of securing his minute 
roll. 

As a general rule, the hold-up man will not 
offer violence unless resisted. T’ll say that 
much for him. The average of the reincar- 
nated Turpins will always be decent enough 
not to shoot you up if you are lamb-like 
and hand it over without a squeal or a strug- 
gle. But if he has to cave your dome with 
a gas pipe, or jab a knife into you, as is gen- 
erally the case when he does his stuff a la 
Strongarm, you lose more than the money 
you were saving for the initial payment on it. 

As to the matter of prohibiting the sale of 
concealable weapons: what price law, any- 
way? It’s estimated that there are three to 
five million handguns loose in the United 
States at the present time, and I’m rather 
inclined to boost that a couple of million 
more. Most of them are modern, or fairly so, 
such as Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, 
Colt, Remington, Smith & Wesson and Sav- 
age automatics, as well as the Harrington & 
Richardson revolvers and automatics, and Iver 
Johnson revolvers. Then there are the im- 
ported weapons without number, as well as 
sundry relic arms, even those of the Civil 
War days, and before. (Right here, let the 
author say that he’d just as soon have, for 
the first cylinder full, a good Colt or Rem- 
ington cap-and-ball revolver of .36 to .44 
caliber, properly loaded, as anything he 
knows of in modern make. They are relia- 
ble, and for some reason, whether it be pe- 
culiarity of twist or what, they generally 
produce very severe effects when used by a 
competent man at close quarters, as the cap- 
and-ball revolvers generally were used.) 

As far as prohibition of sales is concerned, 
we know to what extent the Volstead Act 
has thus far succeded in prohibiting the drink- 
ing of outlawed fluids. The writer is very 
dry in principle, and personal habits as well, 
but he does not delude himself with the view 
that just because it’s a law, it’s so. He can 
get hold of all the hootch anyone would care 
to drink without any great amount of exer- 
tion, any time. 

Now, a gun is superior to a quart, in that 
it can’t be “cut,” can’t gurgle, or the cork 
come out in transit, nor can it be sucessfully 
counterfeited with cold tea, as did some 
shameless ones to thirsty mortals less than 
a million versts from where this is written. 

Furthermore, a person known to the writer 
says frankly that if any National law to 
end the sale of pistols be enacted, “I'll 
make mine in two years.” Think it over! 


“ 


And will not the man who had a few hand- 
guns extra be tempted to sell a few at a price 
of a hundred dollars each, too? I wot, yes. 
Few would be proof against such a profit. 

Now, the mail order business: The very 
fruitful source of criminal’s weapons today 
seems to be the mail order houses, who have 
a stock of European weapons and a small 
office in some block in a city. They require 
a signature on a printed form that the buyer 
is of legal age and wishes the pistol for lawful 
purposes. Well, how do they know who is 
a truthful man, and who not? A good de- 
fense it is, indeed! But the fact remains, that 
many weapons of the cheaper variety go from 
these houses to persons who never should have 
them. 

A case springs to mind that occurred in the 
writer’s home town: a messenger boy sent to 
a mail order firm and secured what he thought, 
and what was stated to be, a .25-caliber au- 
tomatic pistol. But, the only cartridge fitting 
bore and action was the .32 automatic am- 
munition. The kid peddled the gun to a 
friend, and I don’t know where it eventually 
ended up. In the river, I sincerely trust, as 
it was like something mentioned in Holy 
Writ—“fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

The fact is this: a youth of fourteen years 
sent a money order and got this gun, with no 
strings of any sort on it. 

The writer, with recommendations from city 
and county officers in his possession, together 
with fraternal papers, etc., establishing his 
identity as a peaceful citizen beyond doubt, 
was refused a permit to secure and carry a 
revolver or automatic pistol while in the city 
of New York. 

He was advised by several dealers, how- 
ever, to “Just order it from us, and we'll ship 
it to your address in Jersey City, and how 
will the cops know you ever got a gun, any- 
how?” 

Some dealers are honest, keeping the spirit 
as well as the letter of the law; others 
are in business for what they can get out of 
it. Witness: In Philadelphia during the recent 
American Legion Convention, the writer was 
inspecting some Colts and Smith & Wessons 
in a pawn shop, when in rushed several ne- 
groes, one of whom was fighting drunk. 
He demanded the pawnbroker to sell him 
a revolver AT ONCE. The others of his 
race begged the dealer to refuse the sale, say- 
ing the drunken man desired to kill another 
negro. But the dealer replied, “I'll sell him 
a gun if he’s got the money, any time,” 
and while the drunk was pawing over a lot of 
hardware, making his selection, the writer left. 
He did not care to stick around the City of 
Brotherly Love as a witness to a shady killing 
case—not he. 

No, stopping the sale of weapons will not 
prevent crime to any appreciable degree. The 
man who passed the revolvers into the Tombs 
Prison in New York City, before a riot 
there, which cost several lives, and which 
was mentioned in THE RIFLEMAN some time 


(Continued on page 27) 












The Compensated Shotgun 


A Brief Description of the Action of the Cutts Compensator and the Use 
of the Compensator Pattern Tubes 


By Cor. Ricuarp M. Currs, U. S. M. C. 


HE Compensator was originally de- 

veloped to increase the fire effect of 
Infantry by greatly reducing the recoil and 
jump of single shot and automatic weapons, 
thereby giving full control and. increasing 
the number of hits per man, while at the 
same time practically eliminating recoil 
fatigue. This was successfully accomplished, 
and the effects of the Compensator have been 
extended to machine guns of all calibers; and 
in field guns, to the 37-mm. and the 105-mm. 
howitzer. The limit of its application is 
not yet known. 

The Compensator has a distinct value in 
the sporting field on high-powered rifles in 
addition to its improvement of the accuracy 
of the rifle, by reason of the fact that the 
hurried shot, or second emergency shot, re- 
coil may be disregarded entirely, is thus sav- 
ing the time which is involuntarily used in 
assuming position. The rifle may be fired 
and the shot repeated from any position of 
delicate balance, an exceedingly important 
consideration in all big-game hunting. 

In the high-power field the Compensator 
has the following advantageous major effects, 
as well as many useful minor ones: 

1. Very great reduction in foot pound and 
kinetic energy of recoil. 

2. Reduction, and in some applications 
complete elimination, of jump. 

[Note.—These two effects are of g-eat 
importance to the shooter, for when the 
punishment is removed from the recoil flinch- 
ing is overcome, or does not develop, and 
an indefinite number of rounds may be fired 
without ill effects, the blow being felt more 
as a light slap than as a punch.] 

3. Increased accuracy and increased ac- 
curate barrel life, due to the dampening of 
the barrel whip or vibration. 

4. Definite increase in velocity, obtained 
entirely after the projection has left the gun 
muzzle. 

The effects of reduced recoil, jump, and 
variable misplacement of the pattern center, 
due to the variable barrel whip of different 
loads, appear immediately and with full value 
in the application of the Compensator to 
the shotgun. So great are these advantages 
that they alone would justify the application 
of the Compensator to the shotgun. How- 
ever, a greater and essentially more valuable 
field lies in the pattern control permitted by 
the Compensator. This has been worked 
out in so practical a manner that with a 
single Compensated gun and five small pat- 
tern tubes the entire range of shotgun use, 
under every possible condition of game and 
country, is covered. Not only is this the 
case, but the varying conditions of the day, 
or a change in game, may be met by simply 
changing pattern tubes in the same gun, the 


four extra guns, as it were, being carried 
in the pocket. 

The method by which this pattern con- 
trol is secured is difficult to explain.. In 
general, the barrel used is rather short, and 
is a very slightly modified cylinder, which de- 
livers the shot column to the Compensator 
practically undamaged, and with the shot not 
materially softened by heat and friction in 
the barrel. While the shot mass is passing 
through the open expansion chamber of the 
Compensator, the gas pressure existing within 
the shot mass is discharged, for all intents 
and purposes. 

The somewhat explosive effect on the col- 
umn of shot due to the discharge of the in- 
terior gas pressure, and the pancaking effect 
on the rear of the column caused by the 
pressure of the powder wads after leaving 
the muzzle, take place while the shot column 
or mass is traversing the expansion chamber 
of the Compensator. The ‘shot column 
which has thus expanded in diameter and 
elongated then reaches the recompression 
chamber of the pattern tube, where it is 
brought down to the desired diameter, is 
lightly compacted, and then fed to the choke 
in the forward end of the tube. As gas heat 
and friction heat do not occur at the same 
time in any magnitude, in the tube, the shot 
are not deformed to any extent, and in con- 
sequence they fly true, with excellent veloci- 
ties even in the outside pattern edge. 

During the passage of the shot through 
the Compensator and pattern tube the Com- 
pensator is dampening off still further the 
natural periods of vibration of the barrel; 
and, by the time the shot column leaves the 
pattern tube muzzle these vibrations have 
been so reduced that their effect upon mis- 
placement of the pattern center or rupture 
of the compacted shot column will be 
negligible. 

This shot recompression and realignment 
absorbs power, and ordinarily a _ reduced 
muzzle velocity would be expected in con- 
sequence. This, however, is not the case 
in practice, as the power for this recompres- 
sion and realignment is obtained from that 
action of the gas in the compensator which 
normally would increase the velocity. In 
addition, this extra power is sufficient to 
permit of shortening the barrel to 24 inches, 
thus keeping the overall length of the barrel 


.and its Compensator to 29-1/2 -30 inches. 


The weight of the 6 inches of barrel taken 
off must be deducted from the Compensator 
weight in calculating the net gain, which will 
average from 4 to 5 ounces. With this 
slight increase, and with no lenghtening of 
the barrel, the balance of the gun is not at 
all disturbed, as will be observed from the 
applications. 


The steel of which the Compensator is 
made is an alloy of Chromium, Manganese 
and Molybdenum, and is exceedingiy strong 
and tough. It never becomes hard or sub- 
ject to crystallization and fracture. 


THE USE OF THE PATTERN TUBE 


In general use there are three principal 
classifications of shotgun chokes, which are 
at times differently named by different 
makers. However, the terms “Full Choke,” 
“Modified Choke,” and “Improved Cylinder” 
probably convey definite meanings to every- 
one. The scope of the Compensator pattern 
tubes is far greater than that covered by these 
standard chokes, however. Three of the 
tubes give patterns approaching closely the 
average patterns given by the above named 
chokes, so for convenience, and to parallel 
general experience, the same names are as- 
signed to these tubes. In addition, all the 
tubes are assigned a number for listing, which 
represents the diameter of the muzzle end 
of the tube in thousandths of an inch, the 
smallest number indicating the greatest choke, 
and vice versa. 

Two of these tubes are of special design, 
not approached in pattern or range except 
possibly by a special magnum gun firing a 
special load. They are therefore taken out 
of the general classification of chokes, and 
are classed separately by themselves as: 


LONG-RANGE TUBES 


Tube 690, Long Range, No. 1: 

Developed and intended solely for long 
range duck and goose shooting, at ranges 
from 45 to 70 yards, with heavy loads of 
heavy shot. To obtain effective long-range 
patterns the pattern at 40 yards, it will 
be found, is altogether too close except 
for the most expert shot, while its density 
is far greater than is necessary or generally 
desirable. With good to excellent loads 
a 40-yard pattern of from 80 per cent to 
90 per cent may be expected. At 60 yards 
an average 55 per cent pattern in the 30- 
inch circle is obtained, running up to 70 
per cent in the 40-inch circle, using the 
same loads of No. 4 to No. 2 shot. At 
70 yards 45 per cent patterns in the 30- 
inch circle have been.consistently obtained 
with good standard loads of many makes. 

Tube 693, Long Range, No. 2: 

Intended to give a pattern similar to but 
more open than that of tube 690, to be 
used at ranges from 40 to 65 yards. with 
the heavy loads. This tube is designed 
to be slightly load flexible—that is. it will 
open its pattern a little with lighter loads 

_ and close it with the heavier ones. It has, 
however, many of the carrying-through 
characteristics of Long-Range Tube No. 1, 
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giving excellent though more open patterns 
at the long ranges. for the above tubes 
the equivalent of 3 3/4 drams progressive 
powder with 1-1/4 ounces of- shot, No. 6 
to No. 2, is considered a heavy load. 


STANDARD TUBES 


Tube 705, full choke: 

Corresponds in general pattern percent- 
age to what is commonly known as “full 
choke.” 

Tube 725, modified choke: 

Corresponds in general pattern percent- 
age to what is commonly known as “modi- 
fied choke.” 

Tube 740, improved cylinder: 

Corresponds in general pattern percent- 
age to what is commonly known as “im- 
proved cylinder.” 


During the development work it was found 
that the standard tubes could, by means of 
a combination of recompression chamber and 
choke, be made quite flexible to load changes, 
and full advantage of this feature was taken 
in the final design. Each of the standard 
tubes 705, 725, 740 will close their pat- 
terns, within their scope, as the charges, 
weight and size of shot are increased; and 
will open their patterns as the charge, weight 
and size of shot are decreased. Tube 693, 
Long Range No. 2, is just sufficiently load 
flexible to obtain the changes in pattern de- 
sirable in a long-range tube, while tube 690, 
Long-Range No. 1, is always a maximum 
choke. 

This feature permits the individual shooter 
to obtain practically just what he desires 
for his particular kind and type of shooting, 
if he cares to spend an hour or so patterning 
with different loads and makes, while the 
normal loads usual for the range and type 
of game are remarkably uniform in their 
respective pattern tubes. To lay down a 
general rule in this connection: As the aver- 
age range shortens use the more open tubes 
with the usual loads for these ranges and 
game. As the range increases use the closer 
patterning tubes. With the Compensator the 
shooter is not committed to one gun which 
must be shot at all ranges, under all condi- 
tions and at all game. 

If not hitting with the closer tubes, shift 
down in progression to the more open ones, 
using the same load, until hitting is secured. 
As skill increases the closer patterning tubes 
may be used at the longer ranges. Unless the 
shooter is an expert shot he cannot expect 
to hit, except occasionally, with the long 
range tubes at 40 to 45 yards and under; and 
very expert holding and experience is re- 
quired to register hits on fast flying targets 
at the long ranges. The shooter not so ex- 
pert will kill cleanly at the moderate ranges, 
with the tube suited to his skill; and the 
instruments are immediately available to take 
advantage of his increasing skill. 

If these few rules are observed there will 
be more birds in the bag and fewer actually 
killed. Owing to the almost complete lack 
of deformed and mutilated shot from the 
Compensator, the outside edge of its pattern 
has a killing velocity, as shown on the chrono- 
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graph. A single low-velocity wild shot in 
the intestines df a bird will result in death 
from peritonitis, perhaps days later; and these 
deaths can not be controlled by a bag limit. 
The Compensated gun should conserve game 
by permitting the use of the proper pattern 
for the range and game; by the high velocity 
of its outside pattern edge, and by permitting 
the use of the pattern best suited to the de- 
gree of skill of the shooter. 

The opinion of many who have studied 
the question over a period of many years is 
to the effect that at present probably many 
more birds eventually die of shot wounds 
than are brought to bag. 

[Note.—In response to a demand for a 
more open pattern, Tube 835, Spreader, has 
been produced. This tube has at 30 yards 
practically the same pattern that Tube 740, 
improved cylinder, has at 40 yards. ] 


TRAP-SHOOTING 


The Compensator patterns exhibit no ball- 
ing or bunching of the light shot; and with 
from good to excellent loads the patterns are 
very uniform. 

For the trap and with the usual trap loads 
the 705 tube is, as named, a full choke; and 
the 725 is a modified choke. The 690, Long 
Range No. 1, has frequently and consistently, 
with a good load, given 40-yard patterns of 
from 76 to 82 per cent. With a quick shot 
this means that at 35 yards the pattern has 
nearly 95 per cent in a 26-inch circle. Great 
ability is therefore required to hit at all with 
this dispersion. This tube might possibly be 
used by an expert shot with a heavy handi- 
cap; but there is little room for the human 
error, and it is believed that the 705 full- 
choke is all that will be required. For the 
quick shot and one without a handicap, the 
725 will break consistently. Owing to its 
load flexibility the 693 Long Range No. 2 
closely approaches the 705 when the lighter 
trap loads are used. 

Actual pattern taking with the various 
tubes, at the range at which the shooter 
usually “gets off’? should establish what is 
required for each individual. When handi- 
caps are imposed the patterns may be closed 
by a change of tubes. 


GENERAL 


The Compensator tubes are designed to 
operate with chilled shot, and with good 
chilled shot little or no leading will occur. 
If the shot is a trifle soft a certain 
amount of leading will be found in the tube 
entrance after sustained firing. It does no 
particular harm, but the pattern is affected to 
a certain extent. The lead may be removed 
in a moment with a penknife. Soft shot will 
lead up more rapidly, but the lead is just as 
easily and quickly removed. 

Owing to the great variations in guns and 
the number of makes it would be impracti- 
cable to supply barrels and Compensators 
from one source. The best results will be 
secured when the manufacturer of the desired 
gun produces the special barrel necessary to 
procure the full compensator effect, and in- 
stalls the Compensator thereon. 
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In most cases it is probable that the com- 
pensated barrel and tubes could eventually 
be supplied to fit actions already in use; but 
because of mechanical difficulties over which 
there is no control a certain percentage of 
failures will result in attempting to fit with 
Compensators barrels already in service, even 
if the user is willing to accept a certain loss 
of efficiency, in addition to increased length 


and a possible disturbance of the balance of: 


the gun. 

At the present writing the Compensator 
has been completed for the 12-gauge single 
trap gun, and all single barrel guns, including 
pumps and certain automatics. Development 
work is under way for possible installation 
on the double gun, with prospects of success. 
The 12-gauge Magnum and the 10-gauge, are 
next in order, to be followed, possibly, by the 
16-gauge if the demand appears. 


A VISIT TO THE NIEDNER RIFLE 
CORPORATION 


By N. H. RoBerts 


THE writer has just returned from a visit 
to his old friend, Mr. A. O. Niedner, and the 
Niedner Rifle Corporation, at Dowagiac, 
Mich., where he spent nearly two weeks in 
thoroughly testing out the new .25-caliber 
Roberts cartridge in his Niedner-Mauser rifle. 

The Niedner Rifle Corporation very kindly 
gave me the unlimited use of their shooting 
house and range and I tested this rifle and 
cartridge at 100 and 200 yards, bench rest. 
Mr. Niedner also made tests of this cartridge 
at these ranges with the Mann V-rest, and I 
may state that the accuracy of the .25-caliber 
Roberts cartridge, with the best loads, is very 
fine indeed and will surely prove satisfactory 
to the most critical “gun-bug.” A full report 
of the tests will be given in the near future. 

The Niedner people are now fully tooled up 
for making barrels for the .25-caliber Roberts 
cartridge, for making the cases for the same, 
and have now on their books many orders for 
barrels of this caliber. 

I found Mr. Niedner the same as usual, 
but working harder than ever, on rifle barrels, 
tooling up for the new Niedner telescope 
mount for hunting scopes, which is about to 
be placed upon the market, and on numerous 
“odd jobs” that rifle cranks are constantly 
sending to him. 

Mr. Niedner also has perfected a new bolt- 
action that is more simple, stronger and 
generally superior to the Springfield, Mauser, 
or any other bolt-action now on the market. 
Two notable features of this action are: first, 
there is no external visible motion of the firing 
pin when the rifle is fired; second, by removing 
one master pin, the entire action is easily and 
quickly taken apart without the use of any 
tools whatever. This new action is adapted 
to any cartridge from the smallest center fire 
to the highest power Magnum cartridges. 
The action will be placed upon the market 
by the Niedner Rifle Corporation as soon as 
possible. I had the pleasure of examining and 
shooting a rifle with this new Niedner bolt- 
action, and it is far superior in construction 
to any bolt action that is now available. 
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HE practice of inserting a tube, smooth 

of bore or rifled, into the barrel of a 
small arm for the purpose of adapting it to 
ammunition of a caliber less than that for 
which it was originally designed, is an old 
onc. A search of Patent Office records shows 
many interesting devices of this kind, some 
of them dating back 
to the 60’s. Such 
tubes have been de- 
veloped for use both 
in rifled and smooth- 
bore arms. In the lat- 
ter sphere they have 
been employed in the 
form of rifled barrels 
to be used in shot- 
guns, either extending 
end to end of the 
original barrel, as in 
the type formerly made by the Reming- 
ton Arms Co., or just a few inches ahead 
of the chamber, as in the rifled bullet shell 
of some years back. In rifled arms their 
chief usefulness has been in pistols and re- 
volvers of military calibers, so as to permit 
practice with inexpensive ammunition of 
small-bore types. 

Examples of such devices, all chambered 
for .22-caliber ammunition, include those for 
the .38 military revolver, formerly our serv- 
ice arm; for the Web- 
ley .455 British serv- 
ice revolver, and for 
our present .45 mili- 
tary automatic pistol. 
The .38 revolver affair 
was complicated in 
that it required, in ad- 
dition to the rifled 
tube to be fitted into the barrel, separate 
bushings for each chamber of the cylinder, 
though it did, of course, have the advantage 
of providing a multi-shot weapon. The 
Webley scheme, illustrated and described not 
long ago in the RIFLEMAN, involves the re- 
moval of the cylinder and the insertion into 
the barrel of a single-shot tube which ex- 
tends clear back to the fixed breech of the 
arm. Being bored eccentrically, the regu- 
lar firing pin can be used without modifica- 
tion. This is an extremely serviceable and 
accurate little affair; but because it is adapted 
only to Webley arms, but few of which 
are in use in the United States, it is not likely 
to become extremely popular. Its relatively 
high cost is, too, a retarding factor in its 
sale. A more elaborate scheme, also British, 
combines a subcaliber tube with a special .22- 
caliber cylinder, this also for use in their 
‘455 service weapon. Thus is rapidity of fire 
attained, but at the expense of more parts 
and increased cost. 

_ Our .45 automatic pistol has been the sub- 
Ject of much serious thought on the part of 
designers of subcaliber tubes, but most of this 

















































Latest Styles In Inner Tubes 


By Lieut. Coit. Carvin GopparpD 


has been directed toward producing mechan- 
isms which involve magazine fire and semi- 
automatic action. A short account of the 
developments of this character appears in 
Major Hatcher’s book, ‘Pistols and Re- 
volvers” (pages 185-187). The latest efforts 


of the Colt company in this direction ap- 








Barrel and tube 


pear to have met with much success, and a 
large proportion of those who use the .45 
automatic would no doubt hail with joy the 
placing of this arm, a semi-automatic .22 on 
the .45 frame, into commercial production. 
But here, again, the element of- cost will 
enter, for the new parts which go into the 
.22-caliber adaptation must of necessity be 
numerous and not inexpensive. 

It is therefore pleasing to know that a 
thoroughly practical device of this kind, of 





Tube in place in barrel 


modest cost because designed for single, not 
magazine, fire, has recently been perfected 
and is now being put upon the market. This 
little affair, which weighs less than three 
ounces and consists of but two parts, a rifled 
tube and retaining ring, is the product of 
R. F. Sedgley, Inc., of Philadelphia, whose 
Baby Hammerless revolvers have long been 
known to users of small arms. The tube, 
which is 5% inches long, and bored eccen- 
trically to permit the use of the regular 
firing pin, drops readily into the .45 barrel, 
into the chamber of which its breech sets up 
snugly, the design being such that it can not 
be incorrectly inserted. Extraction is per- 
formed by the regular .45 extractor, the fired 
shell dropping out by gravity through the 
bottom of the empty magazine well, the 
magazine being removed when the tube is to 
be used. The weight of the pistol, tube in 
place, unloaded, is less than %4 ounce more 
than when ready for use as a .45-caliber arm 
in a similar unloaded condition, but with 
magazine in place. The difference in balance 
caused by the additional weight forward, due 
to the presence of the tube, and the lessened 





weight rearward, due to the removal of the 
magazine, is not sufficient to be disturbing, 
or to appreciably alter the hang, or balance. 

The forward end of the tube after insertion 
into the barrel projects slightly beyond the 
muzzle of the latter, and is held firmly in 
place by screwing upon it the small retaining 
ring. Continued firing 
does not tend to loosen 
the ring which, being 
well knurled, is read- 
ily removed when the 
tube is to be with- 
drawn. 

To insert the tube, 
it is obviously neces- 
sary to remove the 
.45-caliber slide from 
its frame, and the 
barrel from the slide. 
The tube is t hen 
slipped into the cham- 
ber and on into the barrel, and the retaining 
ring screwed upon its tip as this projects be- 
yond the muzzle. There should be hardly any 
user of a .45 automatic not familiar with 
the operations involved, or unable td per- 
form them in a fraction of a minute. 

As to accuracy, these barrels deliver it in 
fine fashion. Especially bored for Sedgley 
by the Winchester company, with a 14-inch 
twist, they will, in the 
hands of the average 
‘shooter, place their .22 
pellets in a circle ma- 
terially smaller than 
one into which he can 
hold the 230-grain 
slugs from the .45 
barrel. The point of 
impact of the .22, 
however, for such 
tubes as I have thus far tested, appears to be 
uniformly higher at 20 and 25 yards (I have 
not tried it at 50) than for the .45 when 
fired from the same gun. Thus to put my 
.22’s into the center of the bull of an L 
target at 20 yards it was necessary to hold 
on the edge of the 9-ring at six o'clock, 
while a six-o’clock hold on the edge of the 
10-ring with the .45 was the right medicine 
for that particular arm. Again, sufficient va- 
riation exists between individual specimens 
of the .45 pistol to cause the same tube to 
group quite differently when assembled into 
different arms. As an example of this con- 
dition, a single tube fired in three different 
pistols gave groups in which the centers of 
impact, with respect to a .45 group from 
the same gun, were, respectively: 

4 inches out at ten o’clock 
3 inches out at twelve o’clock 
2 inches out at two o'clock. 

These variations are of a character which 

naturally can not be compensated for in any 


(Continued on page 31) 
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“COME ABOARD!” 
By EwizaBeTH COLE 


FLy1nc smoothly over the spray-tossed 
waves, the ship of health is coming into 
port. Full sail, with pennants floating 
against the blue sky, she is homeward bound 
with her cargo of priceless treasure. On her 
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mainsail is the emblem of her successful 
trip—the double-barred cross. She is a 
Roman galleon and her oarsmen may not 
rest in their efforts to bring her safely home. 
She isan argosy, sailing with favorable winds, 
and she is symbolic of the happiness that 
can come from perfect health. 

Twenty-four years ago the ship of health 
was launched—the educational campaign to 
control tuberculosis was started. During 
those years in both rough, unsettled weather 
as well as on fair, smooth seas, the ship has 
steadily kept to her course. Men with vision 
have been at her wheel and her crew has 
been made up of hundreds of partners who 
have “come aboard” to help in making the 
voyage prosper. 

And these are some of the ways by which 
the crew has been successful in overcoming 
sea monsters, buccaneers, hurricanes and 
typhoons—in other words, the old pirate, 
sickness. Organization of the voluntary 
health agencies that carry on the educational 
campaign under the leadership of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association has been en- 
larged from five States, who in 1904 actively 
worked together against tuberculosis, to forty- 
eight States with anti-tuberculosis associa- 
tions. Affiliated with the States there are 
today 1,400 associations and societies through- 
out the country. There are now 608 sana- 
toria and hospitals with 72,723 beds for tu- 
berculosis patients in the United States. In 
1904 there were only 100 hospitals with less 
than 8,000 beds. There are over 3,500 es- 
pecially trained tuberculosis nurses and 
thousands of others who are doing tubercu- 
losis work. There are 600 tuberculosis clin- 
ics, where persons may be examined to keep 
track of their health. At preventoria and 
at summer health camps and in the hun- 
dreds of open-air schools, malnourished and 
sub-standard children are being built up in 
order to resist disease. Co-ordinated re- 
search work is being conducted in the best 
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laboratories in the belief that some day a 
cure will be found. 

One of the most forceful and permanent 
methods used in controlling tuberculosis is 
education in the ways of health. The con- 
tinuous plea for people to get plenty of rest, 
exercise, fresh air and nourishing food and 
that they go to their doctors for periodic 
physical examinations is really the keynote 
of the campaign. In the spring the tuber- 
culosis associations will conduct an Early 
Diagnosis Campaign with the slogan, “Early 
Discovery, Early Recovery. Let Your Doc- 
tor Decide.” Then in December during the 
annual Christmas seal sale, a big publicity 
campaign is carried on to teach the public the 
importance of sickness prevention. At this 
time the work of the associations is greatly 
aided by the co-operation of newspapers, 
magazines, house organs and trade journals 
who contribute editorial and advertising 
space for the Christmas messages of health. 

The ways by which we measure the suc- 
cess or failure of any venture is to view the 
accomplished result. And the fact that dur- 
ing these years the death rate from tubercu- 
losis has been reduced from 200 per 100,000 
in 1904 to 87 in 1926 seems to be evidence 
enough that the work has been worth while. 

The saying, “When my ship comes in” is 
a happy motto for tuberculosis workers. 
That day will come when tuberculosis is as 
well controlled as smallpox, plague and yel- 
low fever. For the present, however, it is 
necessary to keep the ship of health con- 
stantly plying its course toward the desired 
port. Everybody has a chance to “come 
aboard” in December, when the tiny seals 
are being bought and sold. 


THE COMBINATION GUN 

(Continued from page 18) 
trigger fires the rifle barrel and the rear one 
the shot barrel. My first hunt with this gun 
was for prairie chicken, and, my habits with 
the double persisting, I regularly clicked the 
lock of the empty rifle barrel before shifting 
back to the shot trigger, until I wound ad- 
hesive tape around the forward trigger and 
the guard to make this impossible. 

Then there was the time when I held my 
breath and squeezed on a difficult, straight-up 
shot at a squirrel in a swaying tree top and 
was nearly burried under the shower of fall- 
ing leaves, squirrel, and No. 6 shot which 
came down after I pulled the wrong trigger. 
Today my reaction is so automatic that lI 
pull the proper trigger without premeditation. 

The score to this gun’s credit in species to 
date is: prairie chicken, gray squirrel, duck. 
cotton-tail, partridge, snowshoe rabbit, porcu- 
pine and deer. I hope to add moose. This 
gun will do it, but one must wait until he 
has a side shot at 100 yards or less; then 
sting the moose in the neck with the rifle 
and soak him in the ribs with a single ball 
from the smooth bore. It’s entirely a mat- 
ter of finding the moose and posing him for 
the picture. 

Were I acquiring another gun of this class 
today I should prefer the three-barrel to the 
over-and-under. Two shots are better than 
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one when one has waited long in a blind for 
the ducks to decoy; also to have both buck 
and ball available to follow up the rifle bul. 
let is an advantage on big game. 

By the way, the only three-barrel worth 
considering is one with three locks, one for 
each barrel. In these guns the commutator, 
shifted by a tang slide, simply connects the 
forward trigger with the rifle lock when set, 
and restores it to the right shot barrel when 
thrown off. Thus all three barrels may be 
fired in any desired order. Some cheaper 
guns of this type have but two locks, and the 
commutator operates between the right-hand 
lock and the shot and rifle barrels, restrict. 
ing the shooter to two shots without break. 
ing the gun to recock it. 

Admitting an affinity for the 20-gauge, I 
would still stick to 12 for the shot barrels, 
since they handle an ounce ball, and more or 
heavier buckshot. In the rifle barrel I would 
specify .30-30. With modern loads this has 
a pretty good margin of shocking power 
for all but the heaviest game; just enough 
more than the .25-35 to be a decided ad- 
vantage. I fancy a good squirrel load can 
be worked up with the 86-grain bullet of the 
hi-speed .32-20 cartridge. 

A wilderness dweller, myself, I find an ad- 
vantage not common to the city sportsman— 
I have just one gun to carry with me all the 
time; no catching the rifle every time I take 
out the shotgun, or vice versa, a real con- 
venience in the woods. 

These are one man’s experiences with and 
reactions to the combination gun. Mine is 
the most generally useful of all the many 
guns I have owned. It fits into either 
wilderness living or week-end, semisuburban 
hunting equally well. It has solved most of 
my “which-gun-to-carry” worries, and I be- 
lieve it will do the same for others. 

It is to be hoped that appreciation of this 
type of arm will grow—and with growth 
will come demand—until such a gun is pro- 
duced in the United States at a price about 
equal to that of a good medium-grade double- 
barrel shotgun. When the demand warrants 
quantity production this can be done. 






DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES 
(Continued from page 14) 


magazines with telescope, suitable for all 
game from rhinos or elephants down to 
antelopes. So outfitted, I will carry only 
one kind of ammunition—a most decided 
advantage. 

I may add, to substantiate in the minds 
of the readers the conclusions I have reached 
regarding rifles, that I have done extensive 
tracking and hunting for about eighteen 
months in the French Equatorial of Central 
Africa. In the last four months of my % 
journ there I bagged 42 elephants, many with 
tusks well over 100 pounds apiece, and one 
of them measuring 12 feet 8 inches on the 
shoulders; besides scores of buffalos, tw 
gorillas, hippos, lions, etc. 

1 have official certificates testifying ™ 
the above performance in the above-mer 
tioned period of time. 
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ARE WE GOING TOO FAST? 
(Continued from page 21) 


about these calibers that I have not found 
noted is the fact that no matter what the 
bullet weight, within the limits of good sense 
or the powder charge, there is no appreciable 
change in the striking point within the range 
at which such arms were used. If this 
sounds involved take it this way: The B. C. 
Wood rifle spoken of above came to me with 
five different moulds—one casting round balls 
and four casting bullets of various other 
shapes, from that of the old Colt .36 revolver 
to a long one of close to 220 grains. Each 
mould had the powder weight stamped upon 
the handle; and everyone of these bullets 
will make groups not over one inch apart 
at 125 yards, using the same point of aim. 
No modern rifle that I have yet seen will 
do this. 

The older guns seem to possess more per- 
sonality than today’s product does, and while 
I own some rather good samples of the latter 
it does not seem possible to become as 
attached to them as I have become to the 
old big bores. This is not because I am as old 
as they are. I was just coming along when 
the .30-06 was born; but they seem to be 
more of a sporting and less of a military 
arm than the high-velocity rifles do. — 

Some years ago I contributed the results 
of some experimental shooting with the big 
bores under the head of “Throwing the 
Barnyard Bull.” With so many things to 
remember I doubt that many recall what it 
was all about, so I am going to repeat some 
of the things I discovered when comparing 
the old guns with the new. 

In these experiments the object was to dis- 
cover why the small-caliber, light-weight bul- 
let, at high velocity, was so much more effec- 
tive (as writers both of advertisements and 
articles were claiming) than the slower and 
larger bullets of twenty years back. I also 
wished to learn just where the flat-trajectory 
advantage began to show up. As all Eastern 
gunning is done at under 150 yards and on 
game of not over 800 pounds (except for the 
big game of Maine and Canada) the range 
and weight were confined to this limit. The 
subjects were farm animals that were to be 
butchered, work animals that had passed the 
age of usefulness, and surplus dogs of many 
sizes. 


The arms used ranged from the .25-20 SS 
up to the .50-70 Army, as follows: .25-20, 
32-20, .250-3,000, 7 mm., .30-40, .30-06, .303, 
7.65 mm., 8 mm., .41 Swiss, .405, .45-70, 
50-70, and .50-95. This gave a wide range of 
calibers and infinite choice of bullets, and 
covered the ground from the late 60’s right up 
to the latest dodge in high velocity. The 
arms used ran from a ’70 Springfield to a 
late Holland & Holland; so I think that the 
results, barring the difference in vitality be- 
tween wild and domestic animals, may be 
taken as conclusive. 

The “figure of merit” was taken as 100 
per cent, to attain which it was necessary 
that the animal shot dropped where it was 
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hit, deduction being made for the distance 
traveled after being hit. The effect of 
trajectory was determined by marking a cross 
on the spot to be hit, aiming at it with stand- 
ard sight setting for the arm used and 
noting how far the shot struck off. Error 
of holding was not considered, as all shooting 
was done as it would be in actual game- 
shooting, the rifle being thrown up to the 
shoulder, aimed and fired as soon as possible. 
Except in the case of an old .44 RF Rem- 
ington, no appreciable difference of over 3 
inches in the striking point was noted, and 
this was just as apt to be from the .30-06 
as from the 50’s. 

The .405 stood first at the finals, with a 
percentage of .82, with the .45-70 next, 
.30-06 sporting Hi-speeds came in ninth, and 
the .303 military ran seventeenth, with a 
percentage of .17. In shooting sharks we 
used the .30-40, .30-06 and .43 Spanish. 
Twenty shots from a Springfield made seven- 
teen hits, but no dead sharks, while nine shots 
from the .30-40 with 220-grain bullet made 
three kills. The .43 Spanish in fifteen shots 
made thirteen kills. All shots were made 
under as nearly the same conditions as was 
possible. 


In view of the tendency of modern law- 
makers to prohibit, and of the growing re- 
strictions that are being placed upon, long- 
range firearms, with a likelihood of laws like 
that of New Jersey being placed upon all 
gunning, it seems to the writer that it 
is the part of wisdom to play safe and “get 
there first.” Anyone who has been in on 
a Jersey deer drive knows how near it is to 
good sportsmanship; and the good Lord for- 
bid that all States should come to such a 
thing just because the up-to-daters insist upon 
the use of a 5-mile gun on the 300-foot 
prospect. 


There is no need of going back to Tower 
muskets; but it does seem time that we 
realized the uselessness of putting a 2-ton 
killer in 300 pounds of meat and expecting it 
to stop there. 


THOUGHTS 
(Continued from page 22) 


since, told that he had no difficulty in pur- 
chasing the weapons in New York City itself, 
where the Sullivan Law has abolished (?) 
crime. All he needed in the way of formali- 
ties was the dough. 


If, in place of the present farcial proposals, 
the courts would function properly on the 
legal ammunition they now possess and refrain 
from short “jolts” and low bail, the crime 
menace would be toned down rapidly. 


Furthermore, if the foreign criminal were 
shipped home to the place whence he came, 
it would aid greatly. The reports of most 
Eastern cases cause one to decide that most 
of the grist in the legal mill has a name 
like a combined cough and sneeze. Ever 
think of that? 


Too much European criminal talent has 
been dumped upon our too hospitable shores. 
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Let us stop the modification of immigration 
laws. Drop your Congressmen a line—they 
pay far more attention to the letter from 
the home town than you ever would believe. 
Remember, a Congressman lives on votes, 
and yours is as good as any. Don’t let him 
forget your ideas on weapons and immigra- 
tion. 

It’s.a firm belief of the writer that the 
greatest part of the present wave of proposed 
measures against the legal keeping or use of 
weapons is inspired by foreign money, dis- 
guised in some manner. It’s rumored that a 
fund of five hundred thousand dollars is avail- 
able to put these laws over on us; we can’t 
find who has it or where it is, but are morally 
certain it is in some place where it can be 
used to disarm us. We can’t even locate the 
manipulators of the fund. 

And make no mistake: the rifle and shotgun 
are next on the list. Some of the fanatics, 
or dupes, have let the news escape in moments 
of unguarded fervor. The proposal is made 
that the use of firearms be forbidden alto- 
gether. 

Now, one last thought, and we’re done: 

If our weapons are taken from us, in one 
generation the skill in their use, never as 
great as some of our Jingoes broadcast, will 
vanish; the blood will run rather thin, and the 
ancient ability of the free citizen to protect 
himself will be a thing of the past. Ponder 
this, you men who love this land. 

And certain foreign powers hate us, and 
one day they will come over after that wealth 
we are alleged to have gathered since the 
Great War. Can anyone imagine a nicer pie 
than a country disarmed by its own legal 
departments, and the men unskilled in the 
use of firearms? I think not. 

It is plain from history what is the fate of 
a conquered land and race. Men and women 
alike have been the sport of the conquerors, 
from the days of Chedarlaomer to the days 
of ’14 and the gray of the German columns 
pouring into Belgium. 

But the race that has been accustomed to 
arms, other things being even halfway equal, 
never has been conquered, harassed though 
it may have been. 

How about the matter: Will we allow over- 
seas dictators to decide for us the way we 
shall live, in order that we may be an easy 
prey in years to come? If we are to thus 
supinely surrender, fifty thousand Yanks died 
in vain ten years ago. 

We made the world “safe for democracy”— 
let’s keep it safe for ourselves here at home. 


PACIFIC COAST RIFLEMEN AND GUN 
CRANKS, ATTENTION! 


Capt. G. L. Workyns, of the Ordnance De- 
partment, and beloved of all true gun cranks, 
is now stationed at 9th Corps Area Head- 
quarters, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 
and is desirous of meeting the riflemen and 
gun lovers in that part of the country. You 
will make no mistake in getting in touch 
with Captain Wotkyns. 








Annual N. R. A. Gallery Schedule Announced 


“On Time This Time!” 






























ROBABLY no other four words could 


express quite as timely the announcement welcomed at National Headquarters. 


of the 1928-29 N. R. A. program of gallery Due to the rather crowded schedule of 
gallery matches now about to get under way, 
late entries in the matches can not be ac- 
cepted, and for this reason members are 
urged to make their entries now before it 
schedule below indi- 
cates the entry-closing date, the date of 
return of targets, and the entrance fee in 
all indoor matches scheduled for this win- 
The coupon at the bottom of the page 
is for the convenience of any N. R. A. 
members who may not receive their 
copy of the 1929 program; or, it may be 
used by club members or others to whom 
upon 


matches. Year after year in the past, due 
to various unforeseen vicissitudes, it has been 
impossible to get the postal programs in 
the hands of shooters early enough to en- 
able everybody to enter the early pro- is 
grammed matches. Likewise, year after year, 
National Headquarters has been on the job 
doing everything possible to work out a sys- 
tem through which every member of the ter. 
Association might receive his annual pro- 
gram in ample time to go into any or all 
matches scheduled. 

Frankly, this effort on the part of the 
Association has been rewarded for the first 
time this year. The culminating climax was 
reached a year ago when it was decided to 
incorporate the gallery and outdoor postal 
matches in one program and to publish also 
under same cover the N. R. A. Shooting 
Rules for all classes of competitions. But, 
because the 1928 program was in one sense 
entirely an experiment, it was not definitely 
known just how it would be accepted by the 
shooters, or what its consequent destiny 
would be. The almost immediate wide- 
spread approval by members which greeted 
the 1928 program, however, was sufficient (Al are conducted 4 awe feet and 
assurance that the combined program of 1928 ‘ 
was exactly what the members wanted, and 
our printers were accordingly authorized to 
hold the type and set up for the new pro- 
gram now being printed. A copy will be 
mailed to every member of the N. R. A. 
and to each club secretary. 


overlooked. The 


the program is not 
request. 


mailed except 


come. 


shooting year! 
The schedule follows: 


N. R. A. 1929 GALLERY SCHEDULE 


CIVILIAN MATCHES 


Match 
BN. S53 Gye ay cea cw es oe 
* December 1—f January 1 


memb. 


* December 1—?+ January 1 


gestions and constructive criticisms will be 


Simultaneously with the mailing of the 
program “on time this time,” it is thought 
that the greatest obstacle surrounding the 
success of the postal matches has been over- 
Let’s get an early start now in the 
direction of swelling the postal-match en- 
tries and thus help make 1929 another rifle- 


Entry fee for— 
N. R.A. Club 
memb. 
$1.00 $1.00 


era eee 1.00 1.50 
Su@ividual Biting «6.066666 cccieccses 1.00 1.50 


November, 1928 


* December 1—7 January < 

Individual Kneeling ............... 1.00 1.59 * Dr 
* December 1—7j January 

Individual Standing ............... 1.00 1.00 
* December 1—?} January 

Tyro Championship ............... 1.00 1,00 
* December 1—7 January ; b 

Individual Free Rifle .............. 1.00 1,50 Ja 
* January 1—f February 2 

EE ED oo win bie 0 0b v4.0 a0:0, 6.0 0 1.00 1.50 
* January 1—7 February 

SE TE sa 936k Si wa 4 6 49-8 wn} 9 0° 1.00 1.50 
* January 1—?7 February 

Gallery Qualification .............. 1.00 + 1.50 
* Never—f Any time 

OD ND 9. 4s dares doin ho 0 oss 2.00 
* January 1—7 February 

po ere 
* February 1—?t March 1 

Metallic Sights Interclub .......... 
* February 1—7 March 1 

Any Sights Interclub ............. 
* February 1—?t March 1 





* Entries close. {Targets in Washington. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE AND SCHOLASTIC BI 


(50 feet only) 
Entry fee for— T, 
N. R.A. Club A 
memb. memb. tric C 
$1.00 $1.50 target 


Match 
Individual Collegiate Champ. ....... 
* January 1—? February 1 
Women’s Collegiate Champ. ........ 1.00 1.50 over | 
* January 1—7j February 1 . 
i ere rifle d 
* February 1—?t March 1 relay J 
Intercollegiate Leagues ............ 
* January 15—j+ Every week the b: 
Intercollegiate Team Champ. ....... es 8 h 
* Jan. 15—Fired S. to S. Apr. 6 where 
Women’s Intercollegiate Team Champ. hits th 
* February 1—?7 March 1 
Individual Scholastic .............. 2! hole w 
* January 1—+} February 1 it. so 
Ind. Military School Champ. ........ 2! 3 ’ 
* January 1—f February 1 bullet 
Interscholastic Tyro Team ......... pms hil 
* February 1—?+ March 1 wae 
Military School Team ............. 
* March 1—+# April 1 
High School Team Champ. ......... 
* March 1—+# April 1 
Girls’ Interscholastic Team ......... 
* March 1—+ April 1 
Junior Biweekly Matches .......... 
* January 1—+ Every other week 


backwe 
a cont 
thing 
course 
this w 
non - c 
8,000 

rifles, ; 


Entry fee for— 7 

NR Otay | Would 

memb. memb. barrel 
$1.00 


finishec 
true at 


* Entries close. f Targets in Washington. 
MILITARY MATCHES 
(50 feet only) 


Match 

Individual Military Champ. ......... 
* January 1—7 February 1 

CN FIORE A b's oF in 00 2 86 cleo 0s 
* February 1—? March 1 

pe BR eer 
* February 1—? March 1 

Military .22 Pistol Champ. ......... 
* January 1—+ February 1 

Military Company .22 Pistol ........ . THE 
* February 1—f March 1 

range | 

Ohio ¢ 

old or 

all posi 

Address 


Leesvil! 


* Entries clése. f Targets in Washington. 
PISTOL MATCHES 
(All are conducted in two sections—50 feet and 
20 yards) 
Entry fee for— 
N.R.A. Club 
memb. memb. 
$1.00 $1.00 


1.00 1.00 


Match 

ME ET MI os eal 3 0 hare wos wae 015) 
* December 1—7 January 1 

coe eer 


SAN J 





The 1929 program of postal matches, like 





the one it supersedes, gives a synopsis of all 
the shooting rules brought up to date. The 
various changes in these rules made by the 
Executive Committee during the year appear 
in the new program. It also carries in the 
Appendix as much “Shooting History” as 
available records supply or as space in the 
booklet permits. A convenient ready-refer- 
ence index of matches appearing in the be- 
ginning of the booklet serves as a time-saver 
to competitors desiring to refer to any par- 
ticular match. The Association confidently 
hopes the new program will again be favor- 
ably received and that the matches it covers 
will be widely patronized by the shooters. 
Co-operation on the part of those interested 
in offering suggestions for broadening of the 
program and clarifying the rules, etc., will 
be gratefully appreciated and all such sug- 





















NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
BARR BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


just off the press. 


Please send me the N. R. A. 1929 program of postal matches and shooting rules, 


(J I am an individual member of the N. R. A. 
C1) Iam not a N. R. A. member but like to shoot. The | 


A VE 
Sunday 
Rifle C 
fantry, 
Fleet I 
Office 

shooting 
standing 


the Na 
Club, } 
the fan 
name. 
team w 
N. R. 
Police 


f , 
(City and State) outh; 


November, 1928 


* December 1—7 January 1 


Slow Fire 

* December 1—t January 1 
Timed Fire 

* December 1—7 January 1 
Rapid Fire 

* January 1—7 February 
22 Slow Fire 
" * January 1—t February 
Free Pistol 

* January 1—t February 
N. R. A. Ind. Pistol Champ. 

* January 1—? February 1 
N. R. A. Ind. Police Pistol Champ.... 

* January 1—7 February 1 
Gallery Pistol Qualification 

* Never—?t Any time 
N. R. A. Pistol Team 

* February 1—t March 1 
N. R. A. Police Pistol Team 

* February 1—f March 1 


* Entries close. f Targets in Washington. 


BETTER’N A SPOTTING SCOPE 


Ar ASSOCIATION ISLAND the General Elec- 
tric Co. have developed a moving-picture 
target with the microphone immediately 
over the .22-caliber rifle, and when the 
rile discharges the microphone actuates a 
relay which pulls out the clutch and puts on 
the brake and stops the picture exactly 
where you are, and wherever your bullet 
hits there is a great big quarter-inch round 
hole with a very bright light showing through 
it, so that there is no doubt where your 
bullet went. They use two machines, and 
while one is running, the other is running 
backward and rewinding, so that you have 
a continuous performance, shooting every- 
thing from blue birds to elephants in the 
course of a fifteen-minute picture run. For 
this work we used a well-known brand of 
non-corrosive ammunition shooting about 
8,000 times, and used three light target 
rifles, and just to see what this ammunition 
would do we refrained from cleaning the 
barrel from the time we started until we 
finished, and they were shooting absolutely 
true at the end of the shoot. 


READY TO SHOOT 


THE Leesville Rifle Club wishes to ar- 
range gallery postal matches with clubs in 
Ohio or adjoining States. Conditions are 
old or new 50-foot N. R. A. target, any or 
all positions, any sights and N. R. A. rules. 
Address, A. R. Tripp, president of the club, 
Leesville, Carroll County, Ohio. 


SAN JOSE NOSED OUT BY MILITARY 
SHOTS 


By T. W. CARROLL 


A very interesting rifle match was shot 
Sunday, September 16, between the San Jose 
Rifle Club, N. R. A., Company E, 159th In- 
fantry, San Jose Police Department, Fifth 
Fleet Division, U. S. M. R., the Sheriff’s 
Office and Ex-U. S. Army Officers, each 
shooting a team of five men; 10 shots each, 
standing, prone and sitting. 

The match was held on the joint range of 
the National Guard and the San Jose Rifle 
Club, N. R. A., at the Cooney ranch near 
the famous quicksilver mines of the same 
name. The Company D, 159th Infantry, 
team won first prize, San Jose Rifle Club, 
N.R. A. being a close second; San Jose 
Police Department, third; Naval Reserve, 
fourth; Sheriff's Office, fifth; Ex-U. S. Offi- 
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cers, sixth. While no records were broken, 
it was one of the finest contests that I have 
had the fortune to participate in. 

It meant a great deal more than winning 
first place or winning prizes. It meant the 
getting together of a large crowd of marks- 
men from different shooting organizations, 
also a gathering of riflemen from all over the 
county. We never had such a meet before. 
This match is one of a series to be shot out 
at intervals. Not only the big rifle, but .22- 
caliber matches as well as many pistol con- 
tests will be staged in the future. Sixteen 
valuable prizes will be distributed to the 
lucky winners at a banquet to be held later. 

Company E, 159th Infantry, took charge 
of the shooting arrangements at the range, 
furnishing pit men and officers and four tele- 
phone operators. They also furnished the 
guns for the shooters who did not have 
Springfield rifles; also loaned the rifles for 
practice for ten days before the match, so 
that everyone would have a chance. Com- 
pany E, 159th Infantry, gives the banquet 
to the winning teams and those who helped 
to make the match a success, and the tables 
will be set for 100 guests. 

That is the kind of co-operation 
counts, and deserves special mention. 

The large, beautiful cup was presented to 
the Company E, 159th Infantry,*team last 
night, and they were given a great send-off 
at the California Theater. 

Several hundred people attended the match 
and a big boost was given the shooting game. 
We took in a number of new members and 
expect more. Our local papers who had re- 
porters on the grounds gave the match splen- 
did publicity. 


that 


KANSAS STATE VIGILANTE SHOOT 
Fort Riley, September 10-11, 1928 


OFFICIAL RECORD OF PARTICIPANTS IN ALL EVENTS— 


N. R. A. REGULATIONS 
HIGH COUNTY TEAMS 


1. Thomas County: 
E. N. Glenn 
E. V. Snell 
Joe Schalz 
W. C. English 


2. Washington County: 
M. F. Gardner 
P. R. Neal 
R. Dominy 
C. F. Merickle 


3. Ness County: 
Joe Douglass 
D. O. Amstutz 
A. C. Kraus 
Wm. Ansaugh 


. Ottawa County: 
A. R. Goodwyn 
R. Geisen 
John Nelson 
H. D. Billings 


. Geary County: 
Dan Baker 
Earl Dundon 
Frank Rybacki 
James Lehane 


HIGH INDIVIDUAL RIFLE TOTALS 


. E. V. Snell, Thomas County 

. E. N. Glenn, Thomas County 

. W. C. English, Thomas County 
. Joe Schalz, Thomas County 

. P. R. Neal, Washington County 


HIGH INDIVIDUAL REVOLVER TOTALS 


R. A. Huse, Riley 

H. C. Barrett, marper 

J. W. Hall, vottawatomie 
EK. W. Richter, Kiley 

S. O. Reed, Douglas 


Ori Oo to 


RECORD OF SCORES OF THOSE WINNING MEDALS 
(Class A, 175 to 200) 
Score 
E. V. Snell, Thomas 
EK. N. Glenn, 'Vhomas 
W. C. English, Thomas 
Joe Schaiz, ‘thomas 
P. R. Neal, Washington 
R. VDominy, Washington 
Herbert Barrett, Harper 
H. H. Monahan, Saline 
Ray Byers, Butler 
Bert Sherrod, Chautauqua 
C. W. Riggs, Kingman 
R. A. Huse, Riley 
R. A. Rearwin, Saline 
M. F. Gardner Washington 
Joe Douglas, Ness 
R. A. Flanders, Seward 
P. H. Wichers, Russell 
F. J. Knox, Neosho 
F. E. Franklin, Doniphan 
Bert McKinsey, Jackson 
W. H. Clevenger, Geary 
Dan Baker, Geary 
A. R. Goodwyn, Ottawa 
E. J. Allen, Rice 
Verne Newton, Sumner 
C. C. Gilbert, Kearney 
C. F. Willis, Neosho 
Leo Brown, Jackson 


CLASS B—165 TO 174 


D. H. Smith, Montgomery 

Ross Hayes, Montgomery 

R. Geison, Ottawa 

Hugh Bundy, Shawnee 

Will Behrns, Gove 

Dave Amstutz, Ness 

Earl Dundon, Geary 

Wm. Anspaugh, Ness 

E. 8. Coulter, Shawnee 

Roy Puyear, Kearney 

C. B. Leslie, Jr., Meade 

C. M. Hanson, Chautauqua 

W. H. Harmon, Wilson 

Dave Klose, Pratt 

J. A. Mowrey, Morris 

O. Koger, Shawnee 

J. H. Wills, Kingman 

D. A. McMullen, Doniphan 

Fred Sudlow, Jackson 

V. J. Rosecrans, Cowley 

Joe George, Bourbon 

R. K. Phelps, Meade 

B. S. Wood, Russell 

A. L. Wright, Bourbon 

W. L. Smith, Stafford 

P. O. Seevers, Stafford 

John Nelson, Ottawa 

H. D. Billings, Ottawa 

Roy Shane, Gove 

S. G. Hoar, Brown .. 

John Conway, Norton 167 
C. C. Butcher, Russell 166 
James Lehane, Geary 166 
E. Ersch, Mitchell 166 
D. R. Wells, Labette iia "ee 
Glen Layman, Osborne 165 
H. E. Shively, Allen 165 
Geo. Gramlich, Dickinson -- 166 
O. E. Murphy, Shawnee 165 
. P. Day, Lyon 165 

N. Weston, Phillips -> 165 

A. C. Kraus, Ness ~~ 2 

Chas. Bartlett, Montgomery 165 

Aubrey Cody, Clay 165 
A. T. Huntington, Meade 165 

C. Beardmore, Mitchell RE 

Jess Hessler, Barber 165 


CLASS C—158 TO 164 
Seore 
Cecil Calvert, Gove . 164 
F. G. Stambach, Osborne 164 
Ned Hendrew, Atchison 164 
E. L. Kreuter, Marion 164 
Irvin Elmore, Edwards 164 
George McRae, Kearney 164 
R. T. Ishmael, Barber 163 
R. B. Whitmore, Shawnee 
F. F. Frieburghouse, Nemaha 
R. J. Hall, Barber 
Frank Olds, Ellsworth 
Lloyd Tustin, Gove 
D. T. Crabtree, Chautauqua 
S. S. French, Shawnee 
H. J. Williams, Brown 
Irvin Wemmer, Montgomery 
Frank Miller, Ellis 
E. W. Wilson, Wyandotte 
Geo. Fairchild, Ellsworth 
Frank Barris, Stafford 
E. W. Eustace, Smith 
es Pera 
E. L. “Hucke, Labette 
R. A. Farris, Kingman 
Harry Twyman, Kingman 
John Williams. Shawnee 
E. L. Nelson, Republic 
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TB, Gime, DRS oc its ce tecrcccscccievece 
Be, Wr. B THOS 5 oe ccc ccc cccctece 
i, Sy SR ED evs eine 'n ss acne e wSe Ceee 
Wm. Gough, Neosho ...... orn 
T. D. McVicker, Kingman 
R. Williams, Coffey 
Marvin Raven, Washington 
John Lawson, Sedgwick 
J. V. Stevens, Elisworth 
ag ge Se ee eee 
C. R. Doak, Labette .. 
W. E. Lindsey, Kingman 
Merton Fletcher, Cloud ........... 
D. H. Rodgers, Dickinson 
©. W. White, Morris ........... 


WYOMING STATE ASSOCIATION MEET 
By E. L. CRABB 


THE Ninth Annual Meeting of the Wyom- 
ing Rifle Association was held at Wheatland, 
Wyo., August 19, 20, 21 and 22, under the 
auspices of the Mount Laramie Rifle Asso- 
ciation. Conditions were hot, windy and a 
very strong mirage prevailing at all times. 
The main feature of the meeting was the 
appearance to the front of a young eighteen- 
year-old shooter, E. T. Kirk, of Cheyenne, 
son of the well-known old shooter, Tom 
Kirk, of the same place. As the Griffith 
brothers, from Lovell, were there in strong 
evidence, the meeting was greatly enlivened 
by the competition between the two families. 
Following is the score: 


SMALL-BORE MATCH 
(.22-caliber prone, 50, 100 and 200 yards) 
DB: Ge, RE. wk cccscse 47 
RR. FT. Tele, Cen .. . 2 6 06 068s 45 
R. L. Griffith, Lovell ...........+ 3 46 
Tom Kirk, Cheyenne ........... 44 
Mat. Katmo, Laramie ........... 44 


PISTOL MATCH 
(25 yards, L target, S. T. and 
R. L. Griffith, Lovell ........... 
MG Be ME, BAOUUE oo cv acnnace 
J. E. Stewart, Casper .......... 
T. R. French, Casper 
WE, Mintees, Taree 2. cos wc ccccs 


LADIES’ MATCH 
(50 yards, .22 rifles) 


Miss Margaret Mitchell, Wheatland 
Mrs. A. E. Hoffman, Wheatland... 


RAPID-FIRE MATCH 
(200 and 300 yards) 
. L. Seamans, Casper 
. C. Booth, Sheridan 
. C. Drube, Wheatland 
. C. Bishop, Douglas 
. R. French, Casper 





OFFHAND MATCH 

(200 yards) 
To, Geet, Lewes... cvscce 
Tom Kirk, Cheyenne ........... 
o> DOU, OUND 5 cv eccieesas 
I. He Tete, CRAPORRS 20.0 cccccee 
W. L. Seamans, Casper .. 


INTERNATIONAL MATCH 
(300 yards—prone, kneeling and sitting) 
ee eee 86 
BB. T. Mine, Chepemme .. 2.00.08: 
T. BR. Premeh, Casper ........%- 
J. E. Stewart, Casper .......... 
W. L. Seamans, Casper ......... 


STATE CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 
(200 S., 500 K., 500 P., 600 P.) 


E. T. Kirk, Cheyenne ........... 
B.A: GUE, BOVE on ec occnss 
So dee OE, COMPEE 2... asccsace 
i Be GE, BMOUUE Ce cc ccccses 
M. Katmo, Laramie ........ ae 


MESSICK CUP MATCH 
(1,000 yards, 20 shots) 
R. L. Griffith, Lovell ........... 
A. E. Hoffman, Wheatland ...... 9: 
B. FT. Riek, Gheyemme’.. ©. .cce 
Tom Kirk, Cheyenne .° 
J. A. Shaw, Wheatland ......... 


KENDRICK CUP MATCH 
(20 shots, 1,000 yards) 
T. B. French, Casper ........6.¢ 
F. C. Drube. Wheatland ........ 
Tom Kirk, Cheyenne ........... 
J. A. Shaw, Wheatland ......... 
PP eee 
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GRAND AGGREGATE MATCH 
a I kn 0 25 teh a gd ona wp Oe 
| ee Re PPT Terre 
T. R. French, Casper 
Tom Kirk, Cheyenne ......... 
J. A. Shaw, Wheatland .. 


TWO-MAN TEAM MATCH 
(200 S., 200 R., 500 and 600 yards) 


Lovell Rifle Club, 

R. Griffith, 184—D. L. Griffith, 185 ....... 
Mount Laramie Rifle Club, 

Shaw, 186—Hoffman, 180 
Union Pacific Athletic Association, 

E. Kirk, 189—-M. Katmo, 163 ............ 
Standard Oil Rifle Club, 

Stewart, 176—French, 175 
Shoshoni Rifle Club, 

Crabb, 173—Booth, 166 .......cccceceres 


STATE TEAM MATCH 
(Mount Laramie R. C., 200 S., 500 S., 600 S.) 


TYrrrrerrrerrer rrr et ie 45 48 48 141 
bale wlee 00m etbls wale Obie e Sore 140 
| ae 138 

eT WESTV ELEY CRC Ae ee 134 


STEMEN COPS SERVICE RIFLE MATCH 


Sct. H. F. StEMEN, of Company F, Spen- 
cerville, Ohio, defeated 2nd Lt. Noble L. 
Martin, Company G, Lima, by one point 
in the final service rifle match at Camp 
Ralph Neidhart, 8 miles west of Lima, Sep- 
tember 23. 

Sergeant Stemen scored 84 points out of 
100 for five shots in each of the positions 
slow fire at 200 yards, bull’s-eyes measuring 
10 inches. He and Lieutenant Martin were 
among the high scorers on the Ohio National 
Guard team in the National Team Match at 
Camp Perry. 

R. G. Patterson, of Lima, placed third, 
with his offhand score of 23 out of 25, out- 
ranking Dr. M. E. McManes, of Piqua, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Rifle League. Each to- 
taled 91. 

Twelve experts from Lima, Spencerville, 
Bluffton, Wapakoneta and Piqua fired. 

The summary: 


i Sh Te geese ceee 
i Ge io awis «a's wets 
SS ee 
. St Saaerres 
Se eae 
i Se rare a 
Tg ME so 40:0 602-5 


+ 


P AQOMRr=zh 


S, Spencerville; L, Lima; P, Piqua; W, Wapa- 
koneta; B, Bluffton. 


STEUBENVILLE RAILWAYMEN 
P. R. R. HONORS 


(Reprint from a Steubenville, Ohio, daily.) 


THE Panhandle Division Rifle Team, of 
Steubenville, Ohio, shot their way through 
to a clean victory, winning the team and in- 
dividual rifle championship of the Pennsyl- 
vania System. 

The finals were conducted at Altoona, 
Saturday, where the annual system athletic 
meet was witnessed by a colorful crowd of 
15,000, augmented by fourteen brass bands. 

The rifle team with first places for team 
and individual helped to strengthen the Pan- 
handle Division hold on division supremacy 
with eight first places, and the Central 
Region piling up a score of 364 points against 
the Eastern Region’s 191 points, after the 
Eastern Region had held first place for seven 
consecutive years. 


WIN 
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Rifle team scores: 


NE IID. vk 0 setae chen ee ant 
I. 555 5 snpi eres SeS0o-9-0-o a 
Eastern Kegion 
PG UD 5b. oso o'0 0.0 0s 0a oe 
OS eek ere 
Individual championship: 
First—Evans, Central Region, 388. 
Second—Stevens, Philadelphia General Office, 387, 
Third—Thorp, Altoona Works, 384. 
Team championship score: 


Averag, 
383 25 
379 1.5 
378 3.5 
374145 
372 45 


STEUBENVILLE TEAM 
5 100 
L yds. Tota 
SS See eee 194 39 
St Th oc aS ese uk oe bebeeee 190 38% 
SS. Pe ae re 190 3&4 
eM, ab ss bas eaee a 184 38) 
BE Se WS veer ec ke aievaced 375 


eg re wart eee 


Se See ae ee 189 37 
oo PR OE re ee ee 185 38% 
SS ae errr 187 180 = 367 


Team trophy—silver cup; gold medals awarded 
each team member; also to the high individual, 


UNCLAIMED PRIZE CHECKS 


N. R. A. prize checks are being held at 
the office of the Association for the follow- 
ing shooters who attended the National 
Matches at Camp Perry, and whose ad- 
dresses are not known. They will be 
promptly mailed upon receipt of correct 
mailing addresses. 

Captain Newell, 6th U. S. Cavalry. 

P. Hornick, Pa., civilian. 

W. D. Higgins, N. Y., civilian. 

R. H. Knegeitty, C. H. Bronson, organiz- 

tion not known. 

W. G. Andrews, Ohio. 

C. H. Johnson. 


WANTS TO SHOOT GALLERY MATCHES 


WE WOULD like to arrange a few postal 
matches with other clubs for this winter, 
shooting at 75 feet, iron sights, ten-man 
team, five highest scores to count. Any 
time between November 1 and March 1. 

A. M. Roserts, 
Sec’y, Wellsworth Rifle Club, c/o Ameri- 
can Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 


NEW LEAGUE IN CONNECTICUT 


On TueEspay evening, September 25, 4 
meeting was held at the Remington Arms 
Club in Bridgeport for the purpose of form- 
ing another rifle league in Connecticut. 

The league was formed and named the 
Southwestern Connecticut Rifle League and 
consists of the Quinnipiac Rifle and Re- 
volver Club, of New Haven, Wepeuawog 
Rifle Club, of Milford, the Foresters Rifle 
and Pistol Club, of Shelton, the Remington 
Arms Rifle Club, the Bridgeport Rifle Club 
and the Harding High School Rifle Club, of 
Bridgeport. 

The league officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Earl Naramore, of the Bridgeport Rifle 
Club; vice president, H. J. Gussman, of the 
Quinnipiac Rifle and Revolver Club; secre- 
tary, A. B. Gully, of the Remington Arms 
Club; and treasurer, George Ott, of the For 
esters Rifle and Pistol Club. 

The constitution and shooting rules of the 
Nutmeg Rifle League, which has been in suc 
cessful operation for the last eight yeals, 
were adopted by the new league. This 
the third rifle league in the State of Cor 
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verage 
83 2.5 
79 1.5 
78 3.5 
74 1-5 
72 4.5 


, 387, 
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necticut, the Mohegan League, in the eastern 
part of the State, having been organized last 
winter. 

With the Nutmeg League of 8 clubs, the 
Mohegan with 8 clubs and the Southwestern 
with 6 clubs there is a total of 22 clubs in 
the State shooting shoulder - to - shoulder 
matches twice a month all winter, and with 
10 men to a team this makes a total of 220 
men shooting in active competition, a record 
which I think places the State at the top 
of the list for activity. 

At the close of the indoor season the 
champion club of each league will meet in 
a match for the State championship. It is 
rumored that the Mohegan League will con- 
sist of 12 clubs this coming indoor season. 
All shooting is done at 50 feet, each team 
member firing five shots in each position— 
standing, sitting, kneeling and prone. 

E. E. Cooke, 
Sec’y, Conn. State Rifle Ass’n. 
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DONAT WINS STATE CHAMPIONSHIP 


THE Connecticut State Small-Bore Cham- 
pionship Matches were fired on the range at 
Meriden, Conn., on October 7. The course 
called for 20 shots at 50 yards and 20 shots 
at 100 yards. The match developed into a 
battle royal between J. E. Donat and F. W. 
Rogers. Both turned in a 99 on their first 
target at 50 yards, and Donat repeated on 
his second target. Rogers registered a pos- 
sible at this stage, which put him one up. 
On the first target at 100 yards Donat turned 
in 97 and Rogers 98, which gave him a two- 
point margin. On the second target at 100 
yards, however, Donat came through with a 
possible and Rogers dropped three for a 97. 
Final score: Donat 395, Rogers 394. 

The Quinnipiac Rifle and Revolver Club 
won the Team Championship with a score of 
1,933. Remington Arms was second with 
1,899, and Silver City third with 1,889. 
Teams of five, Dewar course. 





DEAD-SHOT MILLER 
By LioyD MEHEGAN 


THE above picture shows the presentation 
of a wonderful cake, made in the form 
of a figure “8” to our worthy president, 
Bob Miller. Before “Bob” had time to 
sample said cake, it was greedily devoured 
by the “Vultures” of the Golden Gate 
Rifle and Pistol Club. It is readily seen 


that he did not receive the least benefit 
of the “trophy” bestowed upon him for his 
ability (?) as a rifle shot. 

The cake was presented to him for mak- 
ing the most remarkable score of eight, on 
the 300-yard range, using the rapid-fire sil- 


houette target. Such a wonderful score is 
certainly worthy of mention, and we will 
leave it to Bob Miller to tell just how it was 
done—also, how the cake tasted! 








CORRECTIONS: NATIONAL MATCH 
BULLETINS 


CoRRECTION TO BULLETIN No. 89—SEPTEM- 
BER 16, 1928 


NATIONAL RIFLE TEAM MATCH 


No. 40 on the bulletin, Washington State 
Civilian Team, moves to No. 32, placing them 
in Class C. Each succeeding team is moved 
down one number, placing No. 35, Penn- 
sylvania Civilian Team, in the unclassified 
group. The last number to change is No. 39, 
North Dakota National Guard Team, which 
takes No. 40. 

In No. 22, California National Guard, the 





alternate as Blount, E. V., 1st It., Ser. Btry., 
is crossed out, substituting the name Willey, 
j. &., cag M.. 251 CA. 

In No. 50, New Jersey National Guard, 
add the alternate Esterly, A. H., Capt., 113th 
Inf. 

By order of Colonel Myers. 

A. R. EMeEry, 


Major, 16th Inf., Chief Statistical Officer. 


OMISSIONS 


No. 19, Kansas civilian, alternates: Rueger, 
R. J.; King, A. B. No. 20, Maine National 
Guard, alternates: Mullen, John P., 1st It., 
State Staff; Marchildon, Geo., sgt. State 











31 











Det. No. 21, Mass. civilians, alternates: 
Knight, W. E.; Moore, E. A. 
CORRECTIONS TO BULLETIN NO. 86 
6th C. A. R. O. T. C. The first score 
should have before it the name of J. H. 


Beaman. 


LATEST STYLES IN INNER TUBES 

(Continued from page 25) 
way in the manufacture of the tube, and as a 
result a certain amount of fitting to the 
individual barrel and slide will be necessary 
in each case. This, it appears, can best be 
done by submitting the pistol to the manu- 
facturer of the tube and allowing him to 
try in it various tubes until one is dis- 
covered which groups correctly with that 
particular barrel and slide. Such a pro- 
cedure, though involving the bother of 
shipping the gun back and forth, is obviously 
preferable to attempting the adaptation of 
a certain tube to a given barrel and slide, a 
result that can sometimes be attained only 
after the expenditure of much time and 
effort. On the other hand, where a dealer 
has a considerable stock of the tubes on 
hand, the right tube can be selected by test 
at some near-by range. 

The uses of such a tube are manifold. 
With .22 long-rifle ammunition available at 
extremely low cost as compared with that of 
the .45 product, the shooter who buys his 
own .45’s can now indulge in extensive prac- 
tice with his automatic at negligible expense. 
When he shoots, at the armory or other 
official range, issue ammunition of 1917 and 
1918 vintage without expense to himself, but 
wishes additional practice, he can now set 
up in his cellar a simple target for his .22-45, 
shoot to his heart’s content, and still remain 
on good terms with his neighbors and the 
police. Further, he will not suddenly awaken 
to the fact that he has, from repeated firing, 
let daylight through the cellar walls. 

But even though the walls be stout enough 
to stop the larger cartridge, the neighbors 
distant enough not to hear, the police tact- 
fully oblivious of his nefarious activities, and 
his gun cabinets overflowing with .45’s that 
he has “salvaged,” it is still to the advantage 
of his nerves and those of -his family to use 
the .22; and his hold will show improvement 
from practice with this cartridge comparable 
to the results he could attain with the heavier 
one. The really good shot, the one who 
carries a .45 in the woods as a side arm, now 
has at his command an extremely accurate 
.22 pistol with which to bring small game to 
pot, with the addition of a short three ounces 
to his pack. Company commanders whose 
issue of service ammunition is limited and 
who wish to give their men additional train- 
ing with the pistol, have at hand an in- 
expensive means to this end. Coming at a 
time when the perfection of the noncorrosive 
primer has practically removed the bugbear 
of cleaning from small-bore shooting, this 
little tube should receive an _ enthusiastic 
reception from the many users of the “pistol, 
automatic, caliber .45, U. S. Government.” 
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RIFLE CORPS | 


(A Unit of the National Rifle Association devoted to teaching every boy and girl in America 
the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 





Biweekly Team Matches Off To A Great Start 


THE new series of biweekly team matches 
is*now well under way. As matches are 
completed the results will be announced by 
special bulletin for competing teams and a 
standing with credits for each match will be 
published in the News. 


All Junior clubs in good standing with the 
N. R. A. J. R. C. regardless of their local 
affiliation are eligible for entry in these 
matches. At this writing the entries are 50 
per cent greater than a year ago this time 
with the schools leading, but there are many 
Y. M. C. A., Boy Scout, and independent 
clubs to be heard from in the near future. 
These clubs have had a little delay in get- 
ting their programs under way but offer 
stiff competition when pitted against clubs of 
known ability. 

The Lewis and Clark High School, of 
Spokane, Wash., and the Y. M. C. A., of 
Great Falls, Mont., have each entered three 
teams and are intent on bringing at least 
one of the series of trophies to their insti- 
tutions. Porterville Union High, of Porter- 
ville, Calif., Buckley High, of Hartford, 
Conn., Blodgett Vocational School, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Fresno High, of Fresno, Calif., 


and the Cameron Junior Rifle Club, of 
Alexandria, Va., have each entered two 
teams. Entries have been submitted from 


twelve States and the District of Columbia, 
giving the matches a real national aspect. 

With a ten-man shooting team each firing 
ten shots for record, five high scores to 
count, the team possible is 500. Breaking 
down the scores for divisions, so that all 
clubs compete with teams of their own shoot- 
ing strength, the following scores will de- 
cide in which division a team is automatically 
placed. ; 

Teams are, however, permitted to ad- 
vance to higher ratings and divisions at any 
time during a series of matches, and receive 
credit for all scores previously made, but at 
no time during a series of matches are they 
allowed to drop to a lower division. Teams 
submitting five-man-team scores of 460-500 
are placed in Division. A; teams submitting 
scores of 430-459 in Division B, and teams 
submitting scores below 430 in Division C. 

The conditions for the complete program 
continuing in series through May, 1929, fol- 
lows. If your club hasn’t already entered 
and wants a complete program of National 


competition that will hold the interest of 
every member for a full year, communicate 
with National Headquarters immediately. 


BIWEEKLY MATCH CONDITIONS 


Open to—Junior Rifle Clubs affiliated and 
in good standing with the N. R. A. 

Teams—One or more teams of ten members 
may represent each club, but no one mem- 
ber may fire on more than one team. 


Course—One stage, prone, 10 shots for rec- 
ord, two shots in each bull’s-eye. Five 
high targets to count for team total. 

Sighting Shots—No sighters allowed on rec- 
ord targets. Sighting shots may be taken 
on practice targets before firing match. 

Rifles—Any small-bore firing any .22-caliber 
rim-fire ammunition. 

Sights—Metallic. 

Targets—Official N. R. A. J. R. C. 5-bull 
(targets furnished). 

When fired—At any time during the two- 
week period designated for each match. 
An entire stage must be completed the 
same day started. 

Entrance Fee—$1 per team per series. 
tries will be made by letter. 

Returns—Ten targets for each match, fired 
or unfired, must be received at National 
Headquarters within five days after close 
of each match. 

Periods—Three periods of biweekly matches 
—October 6-December 15, January 12- 
March 23, April 6—June 1. 

Classifications—Teams classified in Divisions 
A, B and C by scores submitted in first 
match but allowed to advance at any time 
during a period. Division A teams com- 
pete for first ten places for points in mul- 
tiples of 30 up to 300 in each match. Di- 
vision B teams compete for first ten places 
for points in multiples of 20 up to 200. 
Division C teams compete for first ten 
places for points in multiples of 10 up to 
100. 

Prizes—Suitable prizes to the three high 
teams in each division at the close of each 
period. Special prizes to the high team in 
each division at the termination of the 
three periods. 

Ties—Decided first, by the highest number 
of matches completed in a series; second, 
by the aggregate score in all matches com- 
pleted during a series. 


En- 






HAVE YOU REAFFILIATED FOR 


THE fall and winter season is now here 
and our thoughts are directed to a program 
of indoor gallery shooting. The individual 
medal course and complete schedule of 
matches conducted biweekly in short series 
with several additional individual and team 
contests furnishes a full program for the 
year, but first we ask, “Are you properly 
organized as a club, and is your club in good 
standing with the N. R. A.?” Have you 
reaffiliated as an individual member for 1929? 
However, if you have reaffiliated and your 
club is in good standing, prepare for the 
splendid program of events set up for you. 

All individual members and clubs are re- 
quested to reaffiliate at this time, avoiding 
the rush and delays that are bound to occur 
should all wait until the last day of the year 
to be placed in good standing. This is your 
organization and you can help considerably 
by co-operating now. It will not be neces- 
sary for clubs to go through the many details 
experienced when first affiliating for all that 
is needed is a revised list of active members 
and officers, with their home addresses. With 
this should be included the $5 reaffiliation fee. 

Individual members should submit one of 
the regular application blanks. If you do 
not have them on hand simply send on your 
fee of 25 cents with your full name and com- 
plete address. You will then receive a 1929 
membership card and be placed in good 
standing for another year. Early action now 
will avoid any interruption or let-down in 
program on the first of the year. 


1929? 


SHARPSHOOTER CLASSIFICATIONS IN 
EXPERT COURSE A NEW FEATURE 


From time to time new features are added 
to the individual course of qualifications, 
making it more complete and _ attractive. 
Not so long ago the suggestion was made 
that as it is not always possible for our 
members to wear their medals, special pins 
be designed to be worn on the coat or waist 
the same as the Junior membership buttons. 
With due consideration these pins showing 
the rank of the competitor in corresponding 
metal to the medals for each grade were 
added—a bronze pin for Pro-Marksman, sil- 
ver pin for Marksman, gold for Sharpshooter 
and a gold and enamel pin for Expert. 
These may be purchased by those who have 
already qualified for medals and by com- 
petitors who are about to qualify for the 
various grades. The price of the Pro- 
Marksman Pin is 20 cents, while pins for 
the advanced stages are 25 cents. Remit- 
tances may be included with qualifying tar- 
gets for the medals, pins, or both. 

For each of the stages completed a di- 
ploma is issued regardless of whether the 
medals or the pins are purchased. Between 
the Sharpshooter and Expert stages there 
are nine intermediate steps in positions for 
which bars for attachment to the Sharp- 
shooter Medal, bearing blue stripes designat- 
ing the steps completed, may be purchased 
at 15 cents each. In some cases members 
neglect to include remittances for these bars, 
and consequently receive but a letter in ac- 
knowledgment of their advancement. To 
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Wentworth, E. Wolfeboro, N. H.... S .2ce 2 
White Mountain, South Casco, Me.. ae puede 
Whooppee, Bloomington Spgs., Tenn. 

Wickaboag, W. Brookfield, Mass. ... 

Wi-Co-Su-Ta, Bristol, N. 
Wigwam, Harrison, Me. 

Wihakowi, Northfield, ., ee 
Wild- Croft, North Windham, Me.. 
Wildmere, Harrison, Me. 

William Lawrence, 

Center Tuftonboro, N. 
Windsor Mountain, Hillsboro, 
Winnicook, Unity, Me. 
Winnemont, W. Ossipee, N. H. 
Winona, Denmark, Me. 
Wonalancet, Eaton Center, 
Wonposet, ‘Bantam, Conn. 
Wood, Elmdale, Kans. 
Woodland, Phoenicia, _ Be 
Wulamat, Bristol, N. 
Wyconda, Belgrade a 
Wyoda, South Fairlee, Vt. oye 
Wyomissing, North Water Gap, Pa.. 30 
Wyonee, Harrison, Me. 8 Pipe 


The following camps are still to be heard 


from: 
Camp Location 


FPPC eT er eto Knoxville, Tenn. 
Brooklyn Boy Scout ........... Kenokwauke, N. Y 
Andover, Mass. 
Beach Lake, Pa. 
PUES «nn ae. e eos Torch Lake, Wis. 
East Brookfield, Mass. 
East Hebron, N. H 
Hutchinson, Kans. 


AE Sa Aa ieee has Seam RE eS. oe - mk 
iio d's 4 4:40) oa s aed <peiale ~~ Ss 
a ers eo iani i 
Kappa Sigma Pi 
Katahdin ..........-.22eeeeesceeerees 


Prater ee Rochester Mills, Pa. 
Manitowish Boulder ne. Wis. 
i ee t. Joseph, Mo. 
246 04a 206i 0s eee Dunstanie Mass. 

oes rp aki Gece cas dh .eeeeeees Tuelome, Calif. 
ER oo .«-«:d: bh. 0.4 Seles am Raymond, Me. 
Mishe Mokwa Bear Wallow, N. C. 
Mondamin-Tawasentha ............. Tuxedo, N. C. 
Nee-Ah-Gah-Neh Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Qwahkemue Compe ......cccccccces Ontario, Canada 
Passogassawankeag rooks, Me. 
EP RPP ere rer i mn, Conn. 

Nadniee a nom -s5ecias a ee noah rooks, Me. 

EL TIE A eae a) ee Pe eS 4 


PE EER 6 6400 0004 naw emkoan Ann Arbor, Mich. 
a Vere re eee. eee Brewster, ey. 


ee 


PROGRESS AND MORE ACTIVE 
PROGRAM 


WITH the ever-increasing popularity, more 
publicity and the enlistment of hundreds of 
live co-operative instructors and coworkers 
from all walks in life it is believed that 
again the coming season will be a most 
successful year for the shooting youngsters 
of America and their national organization. 

A review of the past year’s accomplish- 
ments not only reveals a most extensive 
program of competitive and individual match 
work with the rifle for Juniors, but it is 
apparent also that with added enrollment 
and activity the organization can become 
self-supporting, an essential necessity to the 
Corps if its hopes in elevating Junior rifle- 
shooting are to be materialized. 

Changes in policy and program are largely 
instituted by instructors of organized clubs 
and adult leaders who are interested in the 
progress of this work. These changes are 
made for the best interests of the young- 
sters on the firing line, for after all it is 
only the shooter, whether he be young or 
old, whom we must look to if the game is 
to be placed on a par-with our hopes. 

Today the Junior riflemen affiliated with 
the N. R. A. have at their disposal the 
services of the entire personnel, which means 
that they have, with one exception, the same 
privileges and benefits of senior members. 
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A Junior may purchase at a considerable 
saving any of the equipment, including rifles, 
ammunition and accessories, sold by the 
N. R. A. Service Co., operated for the direct 
benefit of affiliated members, furnishing the 
best obtainable shooting equipment at as 
great a saving to them as possible. Juniors 
may also subscribe to THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, the official publication of the N. R. A. 
This magazine, published monthly, is the 
recognized authority on shooting matters in 
this country. 

Junior members representing the _indi- 
vidual membership of the Corps for the 
nominal membership fee of 25 cents the year, 
are privileged to compete in various National 
competitions, for which appropriate diplomas, 
medals, bars and trophies are awarded. In 
this connection it will be of interest to the 
Junior riflemen to know that an unusually 
extensive program of matches is in view 
for the coming winter season. As already 
outlined in a previous issue the new plan 
of biweekly team matches will get under 
way the first week of October. An affili- 
ated club may enter any number of teams 
for each series of matches, but no one mem- 
ber may shoot on more than one team. As 
many as ten may represent each team, but 
the scores of the five high men will be tabu- 
lated for the record score of a team. 

In addition to the biweekly team matches 
there are the additional events listed, as 
follows: 

Individual Scholastic Championship. 

N. R. A. Individual Military School Cham- 
pionship. 

Individual Junior Championship. 

Interscholastic Tyro Team Match. 

Girls’ Interscholastic Championship. 

N. R. A. Military School Team Champion- 
ship. 

N. R. A. Interscholastic Team Champion- 
ship. 

Junior Gallery Qualification Course. 


Rifle Clubs organized as high-school rifle 
clubs and clubs of Junior shooters affiliated 
with the Y. M. C. A., Boy Scouts, churches, 
camps and kindred organizations are ex- 
tended an invitation to affiliate as J. R. C. 
clubs and enjoy the benefits of such affilia- 
tion. Club members are not required to 
join as individual members, but they are 
eligible for such membership and will be 
welcomed should they care to line up indi- 
vidually so as to be in closer contact with 
the National organization. It might be 
mentioned here that high-school rifle clubs— 
ie., any organization representing a school 
of high or preparatory standing—upon pay- 
ment of the $5 affiliation fee will be issued 
Government equipment in accordance with 
the number of members on the team roster. 
This issue is goverened by the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship of the War Depart- 
ment. It is regretted that other groups 
outside of high-school ranks are not permit- 
ted to draw equipment. This is a matter 
coming under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the War Department, the regulation stating 
that such equipment can only be drawn by 
affiliated high, preparatory or a private insti- 
tution of a least high-school rating. 
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EXPERTS AND DISTINGUISHED 
RIFLEMEN 


THE following members have learned to 
“hit where they aim.” In qualifying for the 
Expert Rifleman Medal not only did they 
excel in one position, but proved that they 
were equally proficient in all four—prone, 
sitting, kneeling and standing. As a reward 
these members are now proudly displaying 
their gold medals. 

EXPERTS 

Christine Heer, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Donald Loeber, Richmond, Va. 

Robert Shanklin, Jamestown, N. C. 

Roy Pereyra, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William Telschow, Rutherford, N. J. 

Gretchin Pippen, Charleston, W. Va. 

Walser Prospere, Washington, Miss. 

Paul Burton, Ardmore, Pa. 

John Jay Darrah, McPherson, Kans. 

Theodore Kalisher, Lundhurst, N. J. 

D. Lintner, Columbus, Ohio. 

Robert A. Lewis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Louis Reizenstein, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Georgia Graves, Edenwold, Tenn. 

Mary Gould, Nashville, Tenn. 

Nancy C. Worthington, Sweet Brier, Va. 

Harold Hansen, New York City. 

Roy W. J. Klenert, New York City. 

Bliss C. Shrapnel, Canal Zone, Panama. 

Sidney Strump, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clarence J. Harris, Jr., New York City. 

Leonard Saltzman, New York City. 

Lawrence Craig, Alderson, W. Va. 

Gus B. Baldwin, Alderson, W. Va. 

Ulisse Nolan, Alderson, W. Va. 

William Tuckwiller, Alderson, W. Va. 

Philip Rogers, Alderson, W. Va. 

Ferdinand Phillips, Brookline, Mass. 

Lorenz Kemmerer, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Walter Joslyn, Jr., New York City. 

Julius DeMay, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lee Oppenheimer, New York N. Y. 

F..M. Hartmann, Chatham, N. J. 

A. F. List, Maplewood, N. J. 

Roslyn Pfeiffer, New York, N. Y. 

James White, Altoona, Pa. 

Hugh B. Emmons, Washington, D. C. 

Narron Hogge, Richmond, Va. 

Willoughby Sheane, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Three of our Experts, Virginia Sheffield, 
of Washington, D. C., Herbert Telsey, of 
Hunter, N. Y., and D. William Davis, of 
Washington, D. C., have completed the in- 
dividual course of Junior marksmanship by 
submitting their Distinguished Rifleman quali- 
fications. These members are still active in 
Junior competition and may soon be heard 
from the Senior work. 



















From the excellent report received from 
Mr. Howard Gale, of Charleroi, Mich, 
Headquarters will soon have the pleasure of 
chartering a Junior Club in that city. Al 
though there is an insufficient number at 
this writing to affiliate as a club the local 
newspaper is co-operating in the drive for 
additional members, and a suitable plot of 
ground for the installation of a range has 
been donated by one of the city leaders. 
This ground is about 150 feet wide and 200 
feet long, with an exceptionally steep hillside 
at one end which will be used as the backstop. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


HEADQUARTERS was pleasantly surprised 
with a visit from Rev. H. Lascelles, instruc- 
tor of St. Uriel’s Boys’ Rifle Club, Sea Girt, 
N. J. In spite of the fact that this club 
has been organized but a short time Instruc- 
tor Lascelles presented several qualifications 
made by his members. 

















The Cameron Junior Rifle Club, of Alex- 
andria, Va., which was so active during the 
1927-28 series of biweekly matches, was first 
among our list of team entries for the sea- 
son. A second team has also been entered, 
making for keener competition. 














The Grover Cleveland High School Rifle 
Club, of St. Louis, Mo., will be glad to shoot 
matches by mail or telegraph with any other 
high school rifle club at any time this year. 
Teams will consist of ten shooting members, 
five high scores to the count for team total, 
each member shooting five shots on each of 
the four positions. The targets used are 
to be the N. R. A. J. R. C. official single 
bull and are to be returned after the com- 
petition of each match. Any clubs interested 
in matches of this nature should communicate 
with Lieut. R. C. Wilson, instructor of the 
Rifle Club at the Grover Cleveland High 
School. 





















The first report of accomplishments at the 
Y. M. C. A. Rifle Club of Hattiesburg, Miss., 
was submitted by Instructor George N. Bryan. 
These qualifications consisted of 12 Pro- 
Marksmen, 6 Marksmen and 2 Sharpshooters. 
Each member was presented with the medal 
and diploma in recognition. 

















Another of our progressive Instructors 
heard from! National Headquarters was 
pleasantly surprised with a letter from Mr. 
Fred Meyer, one of our former leaders who 
back in the year ’21 interested his organization 
of from five to seven hundred boys of Los 
Angeles, Calif., in the sport of rifle-shooting. 
For some time Mr. Meyer, with the co- 
operation of the Los Angeles Y. M. C. A., 
conducted one of the most successful outfits 
of the Corps. Thinking back many of us will 
recall the presentation of several hundred 
awards by William Hart, Douglas Fairbanks 
and other prominent citizens, which won 
much enthusiasm and recognition. 

The Sons of America has been merged with 
the Old Glory Braves, also a wonderful boys’ 
program, and it is the desire that rifle-shooting 
again be featured. Although the majority of 
our former members have passed the age of 
Junior riflemen, there are several who are 
still eligible, and with the many newcomers 
we look forward to again renewing the same 
splendid affiliation. 





















We are listing below several leaders who 
since the last publication have satisfactorily 
completed the Correspondence Instructors’ 
Training Course and received their commis- 
sions as instructor of the N. R. A. Junior 

le Corps. In addition to completing the 
entire course of ten lessons with questions 
attached many have sent in their qualify- 
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ing targets for the Instructor’s Medal: This 
award is won by submitting ten targets each 
scoring 35 points or better, and all having 
commissions are entitled to compete. 

Harold P. Williamson, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Georgia L. Graves, Edenwold, Tenn. 

H. A. Brewer, Bartlesville, Okla. 

R. L. Chambers, Bartlesville Okla. 

Ned Klein, Spokane, Wash. 

George Pechin, Y. M. C. A., Wichita, 
Kans. 

R. S. Hull, Perry, Ohio. 

Rupert Jackson, Honesdale, Pa. 

C. S. Brownell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John Sellman, New York, N. Y. 

A. H. Snyder, McPherson, Kans. 

James MacClymont, Arlington, N. J. 

C. F. McCormick, Frederick, Okla. 

W. F. Hoover, Cinginnati, Ohio. 

Helen L. Prentiss, Washington, D. C. 

James E. Moon, New York, N. Y. 

Bart P. Buckley, Bridgewater, Mass. 

H. O. Gibbons, Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

J. Russell McShane, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. Cone Holliman, Bartlesville, Okla. 

C. E. Clapper, Mt. Hope, W. Va. 

G. J. Gruner, Chicago, Ill. 

J. A. Brown, Los Angeles, Calif. 





During the past month an exciting Father- 
and-Son Shoot was conducted by the Char- 
leroi Junior Rifle Club, Charleroi, Pa., on 
the club range. As many visitors attended, 
the object, purpose and code of the N. R. A. 
J. R. C. was explained by Instructor Howard 
Gale, and an outline of the safety rules of 
the club as drafted by the boys themselves 
was given. Mr. J. D. Berryman, president 
of the large department store in that city, 
gave an exceptionally interesting talk on 
obedience, loyalty, self-control and good citi- 
zenship. , The club was commended upon the 
good work accomplished in such a short time 
and medals and diplomas were awarded to 
the members qualifying, totaling 6 Pro- 
Marksman, 5 Marksman, 4 Sharpshooter and 
1 Possible 500 Bar. Among those receiving 
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awards was Howard Gerald Gale, age 9, 
who has qualified for the first three grades. 

The Father-and-Son Match was shot with- 
out handicaps, and the sons outshot the 
fathers by a very large percentage. Next 
came the Swiss Match, open to everyone: 
present, which proved of great interest, as 
well as the Big-Game Shoot. As champion 
of the Hi-Score Shoot, Mr. H. Porter was 
awarded an honorary membership in the 
club. Visitors became so enthusiastic over 
the shoot that additional matches were con- 
ducted for them and the contest was exciting 
and interesting. “On the whole,” advises 
Instructor Gale, “it was a successful meeting 
and has stimulated interest that will bring 
results.” 





The Eugene High School Rifle Club, of 
Eugene, Oreg., has 15 members. The club 
meets every Monday night, and every mem- 
ber is usually there to get his ten shots. 
To buy their cartridges and conduct various 
matches throughout the year the dues of 
the club have been placed at $2.50 a year. 
This fund has made it possible to purchase 
two good rifles for use in addition to those 
owned by the club members. 





Word has been received from Lieut. H. D. 
Jones, instructor of the rifle team of Balti- 
more Chapter, Order of DeMolay, that their 
team is now in condition to take on com- 
petitive matches. Any of our affiliated clubs 
who are desirous of arranging for such a 
match may get in touch with Lieutenant 
Jones at 225 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 





Miss Virginia Sheffield, of Washington, 
D. C., is the lone Expert who has com- 
pleted the individual course of Junior marks- 
manship by submitting her Distinguished 
Rifleman qualifications. Miss Sheffield won 
this honor at Camp Alleghany, Alderson, 
W. Va., and is now well qualified to partici- 
pate in the Senior program of events. 


A Quality Rifle at a New Low Price 


Winchester Model 56 


WINCHESTER RIFLE, 


Bolt Action. Model 56, 5-shot 


magazine, 22-inch barrel, weight 4% Ilbs., chambered 


for .22 Shorts only. 


Price 


Single bull, per 1,000 


TARGETS 


Single bull, per 500 
Five bull, per 1,000 


Five bull, per 500 
CLEANING ROD 


—_—_—XSarYr 


Ring Handle, Complete with Jag Tip—$1.00 


N. R. A. SERVICE CO., Inc. 


816 Barr Bldg. 


Washington, D. C. 








BALL CARTRIDGES, CALIBER .30, 
MODEL 1922E 


A supply of ball cartridges, caliber .30, 
Model 1922E, has been made available for 
sale to N. R. A. members at a reduced price. 
This ammunition is first-class ammunition 
and should give excellent results. Any in- 
dividual or rifle club desiring to obtain some 
good ammunition for target practice at a 
reasonable figure should not fail to order 
some of this. 


These cartridges are loaded with du Pont 
IMR No. 17 progressive burning powder. 
giving a muzzle velocity of approximately 
2,675 f.s. The primer is the F. A. No. 70, 
and the bullet is the 170-grain 6-degree boat- 
tail, full gilding-metal jacket. This was the 
bullet made just before the 9-degree was 
adopted. This ammunition is on hand at 
Frankford Arsenal, Pa., only, and is packed 
in clips and bandoliers, in cases of 1,200 
rounds. Price per case, $37.80; per bando- 
lier of 60 rounds, $1.89; packing charges, 
50 cents for the first case, and 15 cents for 
each additional case in the same order; less 
than case lots, 75 cents. 


POWDER 


THE powder now available for sale to 
N. R. A. members for loading caliber .30 
cartridges is IMR 1185, lot No. 1592. This 
is a progressive-burning nitrocellulose powder, 
and is the same powder used in the 1928 
National Match ammunition. A load of 50 
grains gives an instrumental velocity of ap- 
proximately 2,600 f.s. with a pressure of 
approximately 43,000 pounds. This powder 
costs 90 cents per pound, plus the usual 
packing charges, and is shipped from Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Pa., only. 


REPORTS OF QUALIFICATION 


AS THE year 1928 is rapidly drawing to a 
close, club secretaries should give thought 
toward getting in the Report of Qualifications 
so that club members will receive their in- 
signia as soon as “possible. The outdoor 
target season has about come to a close in 
most of the Northern States, so that there is 
no real reason for delaying the reports any 
longer. The qualification year ends with 
the calendar year, so be sure to get the re- 
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ports in as soon as possible after your out- 
door season ends. 


KRAG AMMUNITION 


AMMUNITION for the Krag rifle is for sale 
at $31.50 per thousand rounds. This am- 
munition is packed in cases of 1,000 rounds, 
and in cartons of 20. This ammunition will 
function perfectly through the magazine of 
the Krag rifle. It*is loaded with the round- 
nosed 220-grain full-metal-jacketed bullet, 
and so far only reports of good results have 
been received from purchasers. This am- 
munition is being purchased in several case 
lots by some of the rifle clubs for the use 
of their members who like to fire their 
Krags on the target range. 





































SPRINGFIELD SPORTERS AND M1 
RIFLES 


Ir HAS come to our attention that some- 
one, for reasons best known to himself, 
spread the erroneous information at Camp 
Perry that the Springfield Sporters and the 
caliber-.22 M1 rifles sold through the 
D.C. M. were all used guns, and that there 
were no new ones available for sale. This 
is absolutely false, for all of the Sporters 
and caliber-.22 M1 rifles sold through this 
office are new, and are in the very best con- 
dition possible. . 

Now is a good time to order either one or 
both of these rifles. Of course, the hunting 
season has closed in some parts of the coun- 
try by this time, but the indoor gallery sea- 
son is just starting. The price of each of 
these rifles remains the same, namely, $46, 
plus $1.34 packing charge. Many people 
like to purchase both, and they make a fine 
pair. Two shipped together, packing $1.65. 


SHIPPING TICKETS 


CLus secretaries are again requested to be 
more prompt in signing and mailing to this 
office all shipping tickets pertaining to sup- 
plies issued to their clubs. Many of the 
secretaries are very conscientious in at- 
tending to this important matter, while oth- 
ers cause us quite a little extra work and 
trouble. Please remember that as soon as 


your requisition is approved, you receive 


a notice to that effect from this office. In 


a few days you receive the shipping tickets 


from the arsenal. This notifies you that the 


shipment has been made. In due course the 
supplies arrive. By that time some of the 
secretaries have mislaid the shipping tickets 
or have lost them. Please remember that 
these shipping tickets are important. They 
become part of the record of the club in th 
files of this office and we have to get them 
even if we have to write a dozen letters to 
the club. As a matter of fact, we never 
write that many letters, but send shipping in- 
structions to the club for the return of all 
stores, if the club secretary does not send 
in the shipping tickets by the third request. 

Club presidents and executive officers can 
be of material assistance to us if they wil 
see that the secretary attends to sending in 
the shipping tickets and reports promptly. 
Before many weeks all clubs will be sent the 
forms upon which the Annual Return and 
Annual Report of Firing are made. Club 
presidents can check up on the secretaries 
after the first of January and find out if 
these two reports have been sent in. Some 
club members have complained that we have 
not issued their clubs their annual supply of 
ammunition and targets and other things. 
They have been told by the secretary that 
he can not get the things from the D. C. M 
Several of our fellow shooters came into the 
office at Camp Perry this year and wanted 
to know the reason why they were not being 
taken care of iust like the other clubs. 
After these friends were calmed down, we 
told them we’d look into the matter. And 
although they had been told by their secre- 
tary that he had tried, etc., etc., to get 
things from the so-and-so D. C. M., we 
found that almost invariably their particular 
club had failed to get in shipping tickets 
covering the last shipment or were not i 
good standing with the N. R. A., or with 
this office, due to their neglect to take cart 
of matters. We try our best to help you 
ali, but we need co-operation. 
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PACKING CHARGES ON AMMUNITION 


PACKING charges have been changed on all 
purchases of ammunition. These packing 
charges are shown correctly in the new price 
list. Packing charges on case lots, 50 cents; 
packing charges on less than case lots, re that the 
gardless of amount, 75 cents. This is M€® |thicknas, 
tioned because many orders are being tf |: 
ceived which include packing charges accord- 
ing to the old schedule. 
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I wouLp like to ask if, in your opinion, 
cases that have been reamed at the neck 
will cause much more throat erosion when 
used in an ordinary Springfield chamber 
than the regular unreamed arsenal case? 

I have a very good Springfield barrel, 
one that I obtained back in 1916, and on 
account of its fine accuracy and general 
good condition I wish to give it the best 
possible care in every way. I also have 
quite a number of National Match F. A. 
cases of date of 1915 and 1916. These 
cases were fired once in the barrel in ques- 
tion and then I sent them to A. C. Niedner 
and had him ream out the necks. At the 
time I had intended sending the rifle to 
him and have him give it one of his 
special tight chambers, but I never did this. 

The shells with the reamed necks I 
never used until lately, when I made up 
twenty or so, and fired them in this rifle. 
I got very fine accuracy; but I am won- 
dering if the gas escape past the bullet 
when firing is much greater with these 
neck-reamed cases than it is with the plain 
wreamed case. Niedner reamed _ these 
cases at the neck just as he does for his 
special tight chamber. The metal at the 
neck doesn’t seem very much thinner than 
the ordinary case neck, and after firing 
the neck doesn’t seem to expand very 
much more than the ordinary case neck. 

At any rate, I would like to know if 
these reamed cases are injuring my barrel 
through increased erosion or not? If they 
are not, I would like to use them, as they 
certainly give very fine accuracy in my 
tile—D. C. F. 
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Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your letter of July 28. Brass cases are 
drawn through dies, not turned, in the 
process of manufacture, hence they never 
have an absolutely true wall thickness 
throughout their circumference of neck. 
The thickness of the neck may, and fre- 
quently does, vary as much as .0003 inch 
i wall thickness around the circumfer- 
ence. When Niedner reams the necks of 
cases to a true wall thickness I imagine 
that the operation results in decreasing the 
thickness of the wall, on an average, about 
9005 inch. 

When the powder starts to burn in a 
tartridge case and pressure begins to rise, 
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the case, including its neck, at omce ex- 
pands to the limit permitted by the cham- 
ber, and at the same time the bullet starts 
forward. As a result there is an opening 
created between the neck and the bullet 
through which the gases rush. Gas con- 
tinues to rush through this opening until 
the bullet has gone far enough forward to 
make a seal in the bore, probably about 
% inch forward, when the gas escape is 
shut off. This gas éscaping ahead of the 
bullet can be clearly seen in spark photo- 
graphs of the muzzle of the rifle taken 
just an instant before the departure of the 
bullet from the muzzle, and show a cloud 
of gas emerging from the muzzle before 
the bullet appears. It is this gas rushing 
past the bullet as it moves forward about 
the first % inch of its travel which causes 
the throat erosion seen in all high-power 
rifle barrels about the time that their ac- 
curacy begins to fall off. 

Now, if the neck of the case be .0005 
inch smaller than ordinary it of course 
means that there is a space about .00025 
inch larger around the circumference and 
between case neck and bullet for this es- 
caping gas to crowd through, and that 
more gas will crowd through, and there 
will be more erosion theoretically. But 
practically I do not believe that this in- 
crease in the opening will amount to any- 
thing at all. That is to say, I think that 
if a rifle were continually fired with cases 
reamed at the mouth in this way, no ap- 
preciable difference would be found in its 
life than in the life of a barrel fired with 
normal cases. Therefore I should not 
hesitate to use these cases if I were you. 

The Mann-Niedner chamber which is cut 
to receive a case reamed perfectly at the 
neck, the neck being a perfect fit for the 
neck of the case plus the bullet, so that 
there will be no opening for gas to escape 
through between case neck and bullet, is 
fine theoretically, and when it works per- 
fectly it gives fine accuracy and a barrel 
life more than double that of a rifle with 
the ordinary chamber; but it has been 
found impractical to use such a chamber 
because of the difference in the diameters 
of bullets. Bullets even the same make 
from the same manufacturer differ in 
their diameters often as much as .0005 inch, 
and this really negatives the whole thing. 
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A Free Service to Target, Biz, Game and Field Shots — All questions answered directly by mail 


Reamed Cases and Tight Chambers 


By TownsenD WHELEN 








For this reason such chambers have been 
abandoned entirely. The present Ordnance 
design favors a chamber as nearly as pos- 
sible like the standard chamber for the 
.30-06 Springfield rifle as made at Spring- 
field Armory. 


PROPER BORING FOR HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE 


I HAVE a Winchester 12-gauge automatic 
shotgun with a full-choke barrel and would 
like to purchase a more open barrel for the 
same, and would appreciate your advice 
on which would be the better barrel to 
get for Hungarian partridge and native 
pheasant in fairly thick cover. I have 
been thinking of the modified or the im- 
proved cylinder, but am not sure which 
would be the better barrel for this shoot- 
ing.—H. E. M. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). The au- 
tomatic Winchester has been discontinued, 
though you may possibly still be able to 
get a new barrel. If not, you can have the 
one you have now rebored to modified 
choke. That would be about what you 
need for the pheasants, I’d think. They 
must afford some wild shots even in heavy 
cover. Improved cylinder is good for 
about 35 yards; if you do not shoot farther 
than that it would do. The modified choke 
would kill pheasants up to 45 yards at 
least. The first thing to be done, I sup- 
pose, would be to write the Winchester 
company about the new barrel. 


THE DIFFERENT .45-CALIBER HAND- 
GUN BULLETS 


Tuis day I was called into the witness 
chair to identify a sundry collection of bul- 
lets removed from one of our local rum- 
runners. So long as the cross-examina- 
tion was confined to military projectiles 
I was at home. Several questions arose, 
however, that I am not sure I answered 
correctly. 

1. We have the .45 cartridge used in the 
automatic pistol, model of 1911. This is 
also used in the revolver by the adoption 
of the clip idea. 

2. We have the .45 of the lead-bullet 
type, this being used in the earlier type 
of the .45 revolver. 

3. As we know, the ammunition for the 
model of 1911 has a bullet of cupro-nickel. 
The question is this, Is there any other .45 
manufactured having a projectile of cupro- 
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nickel, or as it is commonly called—a steel 
jacket? 

4. How many types of .45 cartridges are 
there on the market? 

5. If you were handed a cupro jacketed 
bullet of .45 caliber would you say it was 
possible that it was fired from other than 
a .45 automatic or revolver such as was 
designed to handle that type of ammuni- 
tion? 

6. As we*know, the model of 1911 has a 
left-hand twist and six grooves. How 
about the Colt and Smith & Wesson re- 
volvers? Do they have the same number 
and the same twist? 

The situation is this: Our iocal rum- 
runner was killed by a cupro-jacketed bul- 
let that is identified as a U. M. C. Rem- 
ington product. The day before this af- 
fair took place the defendant purchased 
a box of .45’s of the lead-bullet rimmed- 
powder case variety. The prosecution is 
trying to link the two. 

7. Do any other manufacturers use a 
letter on the base of the projectile other 
than the Remington “U”?—4J. S. W. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). Your letter 
of January 7 was referred to me by Colonel 
Whelen because I answer questions con- 
nected with pistols and revolvers, while 
Colonel Whelen specializes on qustions re- 
ferring to rifles only. 

1. The .45-caliber cartridges we have in 
this country are: first, the .45 automatic 
cartridge used in the automatic pistol, 
model of 1911, of the Government type. 
This has a bullet weighing 230 grains. 
This cartridge is also used in the model 
of 1917 Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers 
by the use of the clip for holding three 
cartridges, or it can also be used without 
the clip, the only difference being that 
when the clip is not used the empty car- 
tridges will not eject automatically but 
must be pushed out. 

There is also a commercial type of this 
same cartridge which has a lighter bullet, 
the bullet weighing only 200 grains. These 
cartridges have a higher velocity than 
those with the 230-grain bullet, but will 
work the same with either automatic pistol 
or revolver. 

‘Then there is a special cartridge made 
to shoot in the 1917 revolver without the 
clip. This cartridge has a 230-grain metal- 
jacketed bullet, the same as the automatic 
pistol cartridge, and, in fact, this cartridge 
is the same all over as the automatic car- 
tridge except that it has a rim on the 
back of it to allow it to be used in the 
model of 1917 revolver without the clip. 
The auto-rim cartridge is also made with 
lead bullet. These are the only metal- 
jacketed .45-caliber bullets that are com- 
monly manufactured and stocked in this 
country. 

2. There is the very well-known .45-cali- 
ber Colt cartridge which is made for the 
large-sized Colt revolvers. This cartridge 
is much bigger than the auto-rim or the 
automatic cartridge. It is the most 
common .45-caliber cartridge found in this 
country besides the automatic pistol car- 
tridge. 

There are several smaller cartridges 
made in .45 caliber for guns which are 
more or less obsolete. One of these is the 
.45 Smith & Wesson, another the .45 Web- 
ley and another the .450 revolver. 

I would suggest that if you wish to get 
rather complete information about these 
cartridges and the looks of them, etc., it 
would be very easily done by going to a 
local hardware store and borrowing one 
of their catalogues of the Remington, Win- 
chester or any one of the big cartridge 
companies. These catalogues illustrate all 
cartridges now being manufactured by the 
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companies ard give the bullet weight and 
the gun to which they are adapted. 

3. The ammunition for the model of 
1911 automatic pistol is made by the Gov- 
ernment with a bullet having a jacket, not 
of cupro-nickel, but of gilding metal, which 
is 90 per cent copper and 10 per cent zinc, 
which looks like copper. 

For a great many years these copper 
jacketed bullets were tinned over after 
being made, so they looked like nickel. A 
year or so ago we discontinued tinning 
them. They now look like copper. 

It is possible that some of the com- 
mercial companies make them of cupro 
nickel still. 

There is a .45 manufactured in England 
with a cupro-nickel jacket. This is an 
automatic pistol cartridge called the ‘.455 
Webley,” which has a bullet with a some- 
what blunter point than the _ .45-caliber 
model of 1911. 

Frankford Arsenal, back in 1906, made 
some .45-caliber revolver cartridges with 
cupro-nickel jackets on the _ bullets. I 
doubt if any of these are still extant ex- 
cept a few in different people’s collections 
of curiosities, such as my own. 

4. On the market in this country you 
will find only the .45-caliber cartridges 
mentioned in my answers to questions 1 
and 2. 

5. It is certainly hardly likely that a 
cupro-nickel jacketed bullet could be fired 
in any other gun except the .45 automatic 
pistol or .45, Model 1917, revolver, still it 
is possible to load the metal-jacketed bullet 
into other types of ammunition and fire 
it in, say, the Colt New Service gun, if 
hand-loading were resorted to by the man 
that used it. 

6. Colt guns all have left-hand twists 
and six grooves. This includes the re- 
volver as well as the automatic pistol. 
Nearly all the Smith.& Wesson guns have 
five grooves; but the Smith & Wesson 
model of 1917 has six grooves. The rota- 
tion in the 1917 Smith & Wesson is to the 
right instead of to the left. 

7. Yes, there are other manufacturers 
who use a letter on the bottom of the 
projectiles. I can not give you details as 
to the different letters used by the differ- 
ent companies, however, as I have not the 
data before me; besides, they are subject 
to change at different times and with dif- 
ferent calibers. 


CYLINDER SLACK, TRIGGER PULLS 
AND SIGHTS 


RECENTLY I purchased from the factory a 
.388 Smith & Wesson Regulation Police with 
4-inch barrel, blued, and with round wood 
butt, and’ it seems to me. that there is too 
much play in the cylinder, both endwise 
and sidewise; in fact, there is more play 
than in two other Smith & Wesson re- 
volvers that I have, one of them, a .32 
hand ejector, being over sixteen years old. 
However, I have given the arm a tryout 
with various makes of ammunition, includ- 
ing the Western Super Police, and I will 
have to say that this is the best revolver 
ammunition that I have ever used, al- 
though I understand it was developed for 
its knockout qualities instead of accuracy. 
I am wondering if I should write the com- 
pany about this, and send the arm in and 
have this remedied, or if there is enough 
to it to bother with? The trouble seems 
to be that the cylinder stop does not en- 
tirely fill the opening in the frame through 
which it works, thus allowing the cylinder 
a little side play. 

I have recently ascertained that the 
Smith & Wesson people can furnish this 
.388 Regulation Police in their target grade, 
with grooved trigger, straps, etc.; ‘and 
from reading the catalogue I would infer 
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that these target grades are given pm 
ferred attention over the regular stoc; 
arms, being especially for accuracy, closer 
chambered, hand-finished action, etc.; ang 
being a crank on the subject of handguy 
I can not bear the idea of there being, 
better quality of this arm than I already 
have, and am considering the purchase of 
one of these, and desire some advice fron 
you before placing my order. . 

While I do considerable target-shootin 
during the holidays and on vacation, the 
arm is to be used primarily for police 
work in which I am engaged, and I qd 
not like the action and trigger pull of the 
regular stock guns, preferring a rather 
crisp pull, but not as easy as on the regy. 
lar target arm. So will you please advise 
me what would be the proper pull, e& 
pressed in pounds, so that I can make 
the factory understand what I want for 
this arm? The revolver I now have has 
an easy pull, for when ordering I specified 
that I wanted the action touched up % 
it would be smooth-working and have an 
easy pull; but it appears to me to be too 
easy, but possibly on account of the fact 
that I am not yet used to it. 

Another thing: I like the regular fixed 
sights as furnished on this gun; but | 
notice that the holster is rubbing the front 
sight until it is getting bright on top, 
thus being harder to line up. Would it be 
advisable to specify the new Call gold 
bead, and could this sight possibly inter. 
fere with quick drawing, as I sometimes 
carry the gun in my outside coat pocket? 

Do you consider the target grades more 
accurate than the stock arms, and do you 
believe one would be worth the difference 
in price for the purpose for which I want 
it?—W. M. H. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). It is true 
that very much side play in the cylinder 
of a revolver is a bad thing as it leads to 
inaccuracy; but all revolvers have some 
play. 

Another thing is that the play in a cyl 
inder is different when the trigger is in 
the forward position than what it is when 
the trigger is back and the hand is touch- 
ing on the notch of the cylinder. This 
generally brings out some of the side play. 

I would suggest that you draw the trig- 
ger of your revolver all the way back, 
holding it in this position, and then see 
if the side play is considerable. If so, ! 
would send the gun to the factory to have 
the side play removed. 

It is true that the target grades of 
Smith & Wesson revolvers are a little 
more carefully gone over than the regular 
revolvers, and for that reason they charge 
a little more for them; but the difference 
in accuracy is really not very great. 

I believe that for your use it would be 
advisable to have a trigger pull a little 
heavier than the ordinary match trigger 
pull. In the matches you can have a trig- 
ger pull as low as 2% pounds. In the mili 
tary matches the minimum trigger pull is 
4 pounds, and I believe that this is a very 
good trigger pull for general all-around use 

I believe that you can have the trigger 
pull made just what you want, and get it 
equal to that of the target gun, at much 
less expense than buying a complete target 
gun. 

Regarding sights, it very true indeed that 
fixed sights on a gun have a tendency 
shine up from contact with the holster: 
but these fixed sights are, in my opinion, 
better for a pocket gun or a holster gw 
than the target sights. I also believe that 
the rounded type of front sight is better 
for ordinary use than the square type, % 
it is much less likely to catch in the 
coat. One way to overcome the difficulty 
of having it shine is to roughen the to? 
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of the sight just a little by rolling a file 
on it so as to make little ridges in the 
metal. Then if you blacken it by holding 
the sight for an instant or two in a gas 
flame or with a match it gives very good 
shooting. 
To conclude, I believe that the stock 
is a better value for your use than 
the target gun, and it would hardly pay 
you to give the extra money you would 
have to give to get the target gun. 


SHOTGUN BARREL LENGTHS 


PLEASE give me your advice as to the 
penetration and pattern of the 26-inch 
barrel when compared with the 30-inch 
barrel, each one having the same bore—in 
other words, cylinder-modified and choke. 

I read all your articles in Recreation and 
RIFLEMAN, and know the 28-inch barrel 
will get all the patterns and all the pene- 
tration possible out of the shotgun shell; 
put there is a little doubt in my mind, 
and in the minds of several other shooters 
in this section, as to whether the 26-inch 
will shoot as well as the 28- or 30-inch, 
each gun bored the same way. t 

Will you please give me a full compari- 
son between the 26-inch and the other 
barrels?—W. M. P. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). You can 
not get any very definite information be- 
cause it depends upon the load. A big 
load at high pressure will burn all the 
powder in a short barrel, where a light 
load would require a longer barrel. Swee- 
ley proved that enough ballistite could be 
put into a load to make all the powder 
burn in 12 inches of barrel length. On the 
other hand, 3 drams of the powder and 1% 
ounces of shot would require 24 inches of 
barrel length to burn the powder clean. 

The factories tell me—and they are the 
only people that know definitely—that the 
falling off in a 26-inch barrel, as compared 
with a 32-inch, 12-bore, is about 40 feet. 
A 26-inch is about as short as you can go, 
though, in 12-gauge. From reports from 
various factories, the gain of a 32-inch 
over a 30-inch is trifling. Then the 28-inch 
would lose about 15 feet, and the 26-inch 
perhaps the 40 feet given. The 28-inch is 
the best length, they say, for 16-gauge, and 
26-inch for 20-gauge. Usually people ask 
for 2 inches longer to be on the safe side. 
As a rule the man who wants a 26-inch 
barrel doesn’t expect to get range out of it. 
Short barrels are not intended for long- 
range shooting, for more than one reason. 
They can not be aimed so accurately, for 
one thing. 


PROBLEMS OF A BEGINNER 


I HAVE always been a rifle enthusiast 
and since I owned my first air rifle have 
owned a number of rifles. Most of my 
shooting, however, was of the tin-can- 
target variety, and this year was my first 
real target-shooting. I was so darn green 
that at first my best scores were made 
offhand and the kneeling and prone and 
sitting positions were a handicap. I very 
soon got the hang of the thing and gained 
the advantages of these positions. 

All of the shooting was with the .30-06 
over the course of the newly organized 
Norristown Rifle Club. I use a Springfield 
Sporter with a star-gauged barrel and a 

yman rear sight. [I finished the season 
with high score, making a general average 
of 85.8 over the 200- and 300-yard range 
on the regular N. R. A. target. 

My rifle always gave trouble with metal- 
fouling, using the old 1918 ammunition 
supplied by the N. R. A. The coming sea- 
son my ambition is to retain my lead and 

tter my score, and I wish to take advan- 
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tage of every opportunity to become very 
proficient. Therefore I would be pleased to 
have you answer the following questions: 

1. Please advise what method and mini- 
mum number of shots per day to be of 
real value; and is offhand the best prac- 
tice? 

2. Is snapping the gun on the bull of 
much value, and if so, what relation to 
actual shooting, such as for instance 25 
snaps having the same practice as 10 ac- 
tual shots? 

3. After removing the stubborn metal- 
fouling I recently found a nasty pit mark 
underneath. There is a very fine pitting 
hardly noticeable about 6 inches from the 
muzzle and one large mark in the groove 
close to the land which is about 1-16 inch 
wide and about % inch long. Is this going 
to destroy the accuracy of my rifle? What 
groups should it give with the 1918 ammu- 
nition, with the new boat-tailed ammuni- 
tion when new and at present? I am very 
much provoked at this pitting, as I have 
always cleaned the rifle well after using; 
but the metal-fouling is what fooled me. 

4. What would a new barrel cost and in 
event I desire to purchase a new rifle? 
Would you advise the purchase of a simi- 
lar rifle or one of the other star-gauged 
Springfields to be used exclusively for this 
target work? I have a rather long neck, 
and the Sporter seems to fit me much 
better than the awkward service butt sup- 
plied by the N. R. A. to the club.—H. E. S. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your letter of January 20. The 10-cent 
pamphlet is known as “U. S. Army Train- 
ing Regulations No. 150-5, Marksmanship, 
Rifle, Individual.” It can be obtained for 
10 cents from the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Stamps not accepted. 

As a matter of fact, it is really the in- 
formation in this training manual which 
you need. No one can become a good shot 
without either using this manual as a 
guide, or with the aid of a coach who in- 
structs in conformity with this system. 
For example, take the matter of “snap- 
ping” the rifle which you mention. Snap- 
ping without proper methods will teach 
bad habits difficult to eradicate. But proper 
trigger-squeeze exercises, as described in 
detail in Paragraphs 28 to 34, inclusive, 
of the above manual are absolutely essen- 
tial to good shooting, both to learning to 
shoot and to continuing in practice. No 
rifle shot of note neglects them. He prac- 
tices them in all four positions every day 
if he can, or at least three times a week. 
They need not be continued long. Ten 
shots in each position, and about five runs 
of rapid fire in each position are enough, 
and probably if these were taken every 
other day they would be even more bene- 
ficial than if taken every day—that is, 
when one is in hard training for a match. 
Ordinarily this practice once a week will 
keep one in pretty good form. But I want 
to emphasize that these trigger-squeeze 
and rapid-fire exercises are absolutely es- 
sential, both to training and to keeping in 
training. The whole thing about it is that 
the average beginner has no conception 
that there is such a thing as a system of 
training in rifle practice. The majority of 
men seem to think that rifle-shooting is a 
gift. If they can not shoot well they say 
that they do not have the “gift.” This is 
not so. The man who happens to shoot 
well without instruction—about one man in 
a hundred—is merely a man who by using 
his brains, or else accidentally, has devel- 
oped for himself'a system that is not very 
radically different from the system as laid 
down. The other men never will become 


good shots until they adopt a similar sys- 
tem, or very preferably the standard sys- 
tem as laid down in T, R. 150-5. Any man 
can be taught to shoot by this system pro- 
vided he has fair physique and fair eye- 
sight. A beginner can be taught far 
quicker than a man who has done a lot of 
promiscuous shooting without any instruc- 
tion, because the chances are that the lat- 
ter has learned a lot of bad habits that it 
will be absolutely necessary to eradicate 
before he can become even a fair shot. 

Model 1906 ammunition with 150-grain 
cupro-nickel jacketed bullet usually gives 
more or less trouble from metal-fouling. 
This ammunition is obsolete, and when the 
present supply is exhausted riflemen will 
be gainers. It has not been made since the 
war. The new service ammunition, M1, 
with 172-grain  gilding-metal jacketed, 
boat-tailed bullet, is twice as accurate as 
the Model 1906 ammunition and gives no 
metal-fouling. 

From your description I should say that 
the slight pitting of your barrel in several 
spots had not injured its accuracy a par- 
ticle. A new barrel for your Springfield 
sporting rifle will cost about $10. Please 
write to the D. C. M., who will give you 
the exact price, and also give you the neces- 
sary authority to ship your rifle to Spring- 
field Armory to have the new barrel fitted. 
I should not advise changing your rifle. 
A trained rifleman can hold steadier, shoot 
quicker and aim more accurately, as a 
rule, with the sporting type of rifle than 
he can with the National Match type. 


GUN SHOOTS TOO CLOSE 


WILL you help me out with a problem I 
seem to have with quail shooting? I incline 
to too quick shooting, which does not keep 
me from getting a fair bag; but at the end 
of the day most of my birds are badly torn. 
This causes me to be of opinion that, inci- 
dentally, more of my misses would be kills 
if my gun were more open. The gun is a 
Parker VH in .12-gauge, 28-inch barrel, 
right improved cylinder and left modified 
choke, or is supposed to be. The target 
card says right 125 pellets and left 225, at 
40 yards with No. 7 shot. 

Do you think it advisable to have this 
gun rebored to be more open than the above 
indicates? It seems to be about standard 
and weighs 6 pounds 14 ounces. I will be 
glad to have your advice on this, as I plan 
to have ejectors put on it this spring and 
would rather make one job of it if reboring 
seems to be in order.—G. A. M. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). The .12- 
gauge gun is really too large for quail. A 
cylinder bore 20 is what you want. You 
couldn’t do much in having that gun re- 
bored, since it is already a cylinder in the 
first barrel. If the gun patterns no better 
than 125 shot, that is a plain cylinder and 
not an improved cylinder, granted the load 
is an ounce and an eighth of 7’s. Best 
thing you can do, I guess, is to use nothing 
but scatter loads. They have less power 
and will scatter a little more. 


ANTI-RUST ROPES 


WouLp kindly request your advice re- 
garding the use of the anti-rust ropes in 
rifles. Note according to Hoppe’s circular 
the use of such rope is strongly opposed, 
while Marble’s states it is absolutely safe 
to use after a thorough cleaning. While 
I do not own an expensive rifle, I think 
a great deal of my new .22-caliber Marlin 
No. 39 rifle, and accordingly wish to give 
it the very best of care. I had intended 
using the anti-rust rope during the sum- 
mer, when the solvent dries out so quickly; 
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and as I use the gun almost every week- 
end, gun grease is quite impractical.—F. G. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The anti- 
rust ropes are a substitute for the coating 
of a barrel thoroughly with gun grease. 
The only possible danger from their use 
would be if they lost their saturation of 
oil or grease they would then absorb mois- 
ture and hold the moisture in contact with 
the bore. I do not believe that this wouid 
be likely to occur. Back as far as 1907, 
while I was in the Philippine Islands, 
where the climate is exceedingly damp and 
hard on firearms, my company was selected 
to conduct experiments with these anti-rust 
ropes. Rifles were thoroughly cleaned, the 
bores rendered perfectly dry and then the 
anti-rust ropes, having previously been 
thoroughly soaked in melted gun grease, 
were pulled into the bores and the rifles 
left in this condition in the storeroom for 
months subject to damp air. At the end of 
that time no rust could be found in any 
rifle. I regard this as quite a severe test, 
and I think you will find that if your 
barrel is perfectly chemically clean and 
dry before you put the anti-rust rope in 
it will certainly protect the bore from rust 
for at least a year; but if the barrel is to 
be put away for a longer time I would 
rather trust to corking it up slightly at the 
chamber end and pouring the barrel full 
of hot gun oil and then letting the gun oil 
cool in there and remove the cork. 


THE .300 MAGNUM 


You may possibly remember that a year 
or so ago you were kind enough to sight 
in for me a .300 Magnum rifle. I have 
forgotten exactly what the diameter of the 
group was, but my memory is that it was 
about 3% inches. The group that you ob- 
tained was fully equal to the best that I 
was ever able to obtain for the particular 
rifle, which had a 10-inch twist the same 
as the Springfield. 

As I had a theory, based quite largely 
upon what various riflemen had told me, 
that a 14-inch twist was more accurate 
than a 10-inch twist, I had this particular 
rifle bored out to .350 Magnum; I also had 
Griffin & Howe build me another one ex- 
actly like it in every respect, but for .300 
caliber Hoffman & Hoffman Magnum. I 
like the shape of this shell also at the neck, 
as it gave a slower taper down to the bottle 
neck, and it was my observation that with 
the former .300 Magnum there was higher 
pressure indicated in the shells at this neck 
than at the breech. I understand well 
enough that this is against the theory’ of 
equal pressures in all directions; neverthe- 
less the appearance of the shells was very 
conclusive to me that this higher pressure 
existed, perhaps due to the liberation of 
kinetic energy of the gases at the high 
velocity there. 

What I have been leading up to is to 
give you my experience with respect to this 
new rifle with the 14-inch twist and the 
better shaped powder chamber in the hope 
that it may be of some interest to you. My 
observation is that with the same loading 
the recoil is slightly less, although I can 
not determine this with any great degree 
of accuracy. I have found, though, that 
without any doubt at all I can shoot it 
more accurately than the 10-inch twist— 
more accurately, in fact, than I have ever 
been able to shoot any rifle before. 

Enclosed you will ‘find a target of five 
successive shots at 100 yards measured, 
without sling and without sandbag rest, 
just the elbows and with iron sights, sit- 
ting at a table. I am entirely convinced 
that the rifie is more accurate than the 
enclosed target, although I think this is a 
wonderful showing for the rifle, inasmuch 
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as these cartridges were not loaded for 
target shooting—in fact, were loaded with 
game bullets—and I was only sighting the 
rifle in and had no idea it was doing so 
well. until I walked over and saw the 
target. 

The depth of rifling in this barrel is the 
same as that used in the Springfield, and 
the width of the lands is somewhat nar- 


rower.—W. W. T. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your interesting letter of July 9. Mr. 
Griffin had sent me your recent letter also 
to read. This is extremely interesting 
about your .300 Magnum rifle. 

I have carefully preserved all the details 
of my little experience with your former 
.300 Magnum rifle. That was very inter- 
esting to me. It was one of the links in 
the chain which has given me certain well- 
set views as to the proper design of rifles, 
and particularly cartridges, for the most 
effective work. All of my own experimens, 
and I may say that of the Ordnance Office 
as well, seem to show that with existing 
powders, and also we might assert with 
any powders which the modern explosive 
chemist deems possible for use in rifles 
within the present knowledge of the 
science, that the most effective burning will 
occur when the cartridge cases have a pow- 
der capacity equal to about the following: 

For .25 caliber, a case equal to the ca- 
pacity of the 7-mm. case; .28 caliber, a 
case equal to the capacity of the .30-06 
case; .30 caliber, and .35 caliber, a case 
equal to the capacity of the .300 M. case. 

It seems to me, therefore, that in the 
.300 Holland & Holland Magnum case we 
have the .30 caliber at its very best. The 
gentle slope of the shoulder of the case is 
very desirable. It makes for lower pres- 
sure, a better rate in raise of pressure and 
a better burning of the powder. But we 
can not get in a rimless case quite the 
gentle slope that we most desire. We must 
have a more or less abrupt slope to the 
shoulder, for we have to rely on the shoul- 
der to hold the head of the case back 
against the face of the bolt and to insure 
correct head-spacing. The old rimmed 
case is much better. Here the rim per- 
forms all these functions, and we can have 
the slope of the shoulder as gentle as we 
wish. But of course with the rimmed case 
we must forego all the advantages of the 
splendid Mauser type of breech action, 
which is possible only with the rimless 
case. The rimless case is an evil forced on 
us by modern breech actions. 

Please do not think that. the .300 200- 
grain Western Tool & Copper Works bullet 
is a poor bullet for accuracy. It is a far 
better bullet for target work than nine- 
tenths of the target bullets. I should not 
hesitate to use this bullet in an important 
long-range match. It would give a good 
account of itself. Therefore, while your 
ammunition was perfectly suited to hunt- 
ing, it was also a perfectly fine target lead. 

The rather slow 14-inch twist in your 
barrel is also an advantage. A 10-inch 
twist is given to .30-caliber Government 
barrels because in a military weapon it is 
necessary to think of steady flight at ex- 
tremely long ranges, even beyond 1,50) 
yards, and for simplicity we rifle our ma- 
chine gun and rifle barrels alike, and make 
the ammunition the same. It is an advan- 
tage to have the twist as slow as will suc- 
cessfully spin the bullet to the longest 
range we intend to use the weapon. A 
slow twist means less breech pressure, and 
less deforming of the bullet in the bore, 
also less friction. Less breech pressure 
and less friction mean longer life for the 
barrel, and they may also mean a betier 
burning of the powder. In _ .30-caliber, 
when we use first-class modern bullets, we 
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ean get fine accuracy with a 14-inch twist, 
probably to 1,000 yards at least, although 
at 2,000 yards (which range we are not 
interested in in the slightest from the 
sporting viewpoint) we might get keyhol- 
ing of the bullet. But with the relatively 
poorly constructed bullets of fifteen years 
ago a 10-inch twist was probably necessary 
to successfully deliver the bullets, even for 
such a relatively short range as 300 yards, 

There is one thing that I do not think 
you have given sufficient thought to. You 
state that the group which you shot was 
fired from a simple elbow rest, with no 
sandbag and with no gunsling and with 
iron sights. At once there enters into my 
mind the thought, “Was it a lucky group? 
Did the shooter tremble a little, and make 
errors of aim, that exactly corrected for 
the error of the rifle and ammunition? 
Would a group properly fired with atten- 
tion to all the details necessary for reliable 
accuracy be larger or smaller?” I don't 
like groups fired under such conditions, 
There is always the shadow of a doubt. 
The group would have made much more 
impression, and would in my opinion have 
much more surely indicated a_ gilt-edge 
rifle, had it been fired from a secure sand- 
bag rest, with gunsling properly adjusted, 
with the front sight blackened, and with 
a cup disk in the aperture of the rear 
sight. I have no doubt the rifle is one of 
superb accuracy; but there will always be 
just a shadow of a doubt about such a 
group. 

The recoil. It must be there. A 200- 
grain bullet speeded up as yours is must 
give recoil. But the appreciable recoil is 
missing. You have found it so, and I also 
was most agreeably surprised at the lack 
of appreciable recoil in your previous rifle, 
which I fired. It seems to me that the lack 
of appreciable recoil is due entirely to the 
most excellent stock which Griffin & Howe 
have fitted to your rifle. Such a stock 
minimizes recoil. The stock is correctly 
shaped. It fits, and the large butt plate 
fiis the shoulder right in all positions, and 
spreads the come-back over a large area. 
The comb does not jump up to punch one 
in the jaw. It is very different from the 
stocks with which several of our large 
arms companies have equipped their latest 
heavy caliber bolt-action rifles. These 
stocks are light, poorly shaped, with low 
combs that jump up with a vicious punch, 
and with little boy-sized butt plates that 
jab one painfully in the shoulder, and that 
slip off the shoulder when fired because 
they are not given the proper pitch. I 
would rather shoot 49 rounds with your 
.300 Magnum than 5 rounds with a .30-06 
rifle with a stock similar to one of these 
recent poorly designed monstrosities. : 

I thoroughly approve of your rifle. It is 
a fine weapon—a splendid example of the 
most modern rifle for large game at com- 
paratively long range. There are no better 
rifles for such use. I hope you have many 
opportunities to try it on game and at 
ranges worthy of it. 


SCOPE SIGHT FOR CHUCKS 


Your article in the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
has got me all steamed up for a telescope 
for my Springfield Sporter, regular N. R 
A. gun. What scope would you recom- 
mend to use on this rifle for woodchuck- 
shooting; also what telescope mounts? 
Any dope you can give me on this will be 
appreciated. s 

You are, of course, familiar with the di- 
mensions of this stock, and I thought best 
to write you before ordering a scope from 
any of the manufacturers, as I know abso- 
lutely nothing about them, and would like 
to pene ae tell me what I ought to have. 
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Answer (by Colonel Whelen). For 
woodchuck-shooting it is extremely essen- 
tial that you be able to adjust the telescope 
sight with the greatest accuracy, so that 
the rifle will shoot exactly where it is 
aimed at a given range, and to keep it in 
such adjustment. For example, with am- 
munition giving a muzzle velocity of 2,700 
f. s. or over, the telescope should be kept 
in such perfect adjustment that the bullets 
will strike exactly where aimed at 200 
yards. They will then strike about 2% 
inches high at 100 yards, and about 9 
inches low at 300 yards. For ranges from 
25 to 75 yards, arid 150 to 225 yards, you 
aim exactly where you want to hit. For 
other ranges you hold higher or lower, as 
above. 

The only kind of telescope sights that 
can be kept in this perfect adjustment are 
those having micrometer adjustments for 
both elevation and windage reading accu- 
rately to half minutes of angle—that is, to 
half an inch per 100 yards of range. This 
means target telescope sight; and practi- 
cally confines one to the Fecker and Win- 
chester telescopes with Fecker precision 
mountings or Winchester mountings, in- 
cluding the Winchester No. 2 rear mount. 
Such target telescopes are not satisfactory 
for general hunting, but for woodchuck- 
shooting they are ideal. They are also 
perfectly adapted to the sporting type of 
Springfield rifle, and to the stock thereof. 
The bases for the mountings should be 
screwed to the top of the barrel, 7.2 inches 
between centers, the rear base close to the 
receiver. It is strongly advised that the 
rifle be sent to either Fecker or the Win- 
chester company to have the bases fitted 
correctly to the barrel, giving directions 
for fitting as above. Many gunsmiths put 
these bases on the barrel in a very inferior 
manner. 

The Fecker telescope sights are slightly 
superior to the Winchester, but are more 
expensive. Still they are worth the dif- 
ference. I advise as the very best the 
Fecker 6-power telescope with 1%-inch 
objective, Pope rib, and Fecker precision 
mountings; and as the cheapest efficient 
glass, the Winchester type A5 power glass 
with flat top-post reticule and Winchester 
No. 2 rear mounting. The power should 
not be greater than 6. 

Please see also the letter on target tele- 
scope sights in the Dope Bag for May. As 
you say you know nothing about telescope 
sights, you ought really to study the mat- 
ter fully before you buy or start to use 
one; otherwise you are almost certainly 
doomed to failure, and I strongly advise 
that you read Captain Crossman’s book, 
“Small-Bore Rifle-Shooting,” which con- 
tains a large chapter on telescope sights, 
going into the matter in great detail and 
making everything perfectly plain. 

May I also suggest that, until you take 
up the reloading of your own ammunition, 
for woodchuck-shooting you use the Rem- 
ington .30-06 Hi-speed cartridge loaded 
Seep oe bullet; muzzle velocity, 
’ - & 


REVOLVER SAFETIES 


I HAVE a .38 Special Smith & Wesson tar- 
get revolver, and a .455 Smith & Wesson 
British Army service revolver, the former 
of which is safe against discharge from 
an external blow on the hammer, while 
the latter can be fired from such an acci- 
dental blow. I did not know this until I 
read your comments to this effect in your 

ok on revolvers and pistols, and then 
verified it by experiment. The questions 
I wish to ask are— 

Can the .455 Army gun be made safe by 
milling an extra notch or recess in the 
cylinder to engage the cylinder lock bolt 
and hold the cylinder from rotation when 
the hammer is down, but not opposite a 
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primer? It seems to me that in this way 
it would be unnecessary to carry one cham- 
ber empty. Of the three Smith & ‘Wesson 
.455’s that I have examined the cylinder 
lock bolt rises for reengagement in the 
notch of the next chamber (the one to be 
fired) a little after halfway between the 
two locked positions. Therefore, in order 
to avoid interference it would be necessary 
to locate the extra or carrying notch ear- 
lier—say about two-fifths of the way on- 
ward from the previous notch. Has this 
scheme been considered before? Is there 
anything against it? Is there any reason 
why such an alteration should not be 
made to arms already issued—by a careful 
mechanic, of course? 

The second quesiton is, Does the above 
lack of safety apply to the 1917 revolver 
as well as the .455 British service model? 
If so, how is safety obtained when using 
cartridges in clips of three each? In such 
a method of loading it would of course 
not be possible to have an empty chamber 
under the hammer. Are the Colt, Model 
1917, and the Colt New Service models 
equipped with the positive safety, or do 
they require an empty chamber under the 
hammer? 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The .455 
British and the model of 1917 .45 Smith & 
Wessons do not have a special hammer 
block such as incorporated in the _ .38 
Special, but they do have a safety device of 
a kind. This is a rebound block in the 
bottom of the frame of the gun. When 
the pressure is released on the trigger, 
this rebound block slides under the ham- 
mer, and there is a small projection on 
the bottom of the block which is supposed 
to prevent the hammer from driving for- 
ward, so the primer can be fired. 

However, this rebound block is working 
at a very severe mechanical disadvantage 
in trying to stop the hammer, because the 
contact surface is very close to the pivot, 
and a moderate blow on the end of the 
hammer will produce very great pressure 
at this point of contact and the hammer 
will spring somewhat. Also, if this re- 
bound block is not very carefully fitted, it 
will allow the hammer to go forward 
enough under the blow to strike the 
primer. I know of two fatal accidents in 
which guns of this type have gone off 
when dropped in spite of the rebound 
block. 

I never thought of doing what you sug- 
gest for making the gun safe—that is, 
milling a notch to hold the cylinder with 
the hammer just off the primer. I don’t 
know anything against this scheme, and 
don’t know why it could not be accom- 
plished as you suggest. 

The Colt New Service model and the 
Colt model of 1917 have a hammer block, 
called the “Colt Positive Block,’ which 
renders the gun safe. 

During the war the Army depended on 
the rebound block mentioned above for 
safety and carried the full six cartridges 
in the Smith & Wesson gun. 


THE LYMAN FRONT SIGHT RAMP 
(Continued from page 20) 


If a portion of the filed upper surface shows, 
it may be reblued in a few minutes in the 
niter pot, or oil-blued in a minute or two, 
without damage to the rest of the finish. 
Any of the hooded front sights look ex- 
ceedingly well on a ramp like this. A sight 
cover can also be easily made by slotting a 
piece of shelby tubing, and milling, sawing 
or filing a shallow groove on each side of 
the ramp, into which the edges of the tub- 
ing cover will slip. Personally I think such 
a sight cover is usually more ornamental 
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than useful, and you usually lose it in the 
woods anyhow. 

Shooters who have balked at paying $10 
to $15 for a special handmade and hand 
fitted ramp on their rifles, with the added 
cost of rebluing the barrel which was for- 
merly necessary, will welcome this new 
addition to the Lyman line. And I'll be 
greatly surprised if the demand doesn’t 
prove sufficient to warrant the makers in 
ultimately bringing it out in size and height 
to fit a large number of standard factory 
arms, for any rifle whose sight line runs %4 
inch or higher above the center of bore 
ought to have a ramp. More power to 
Lyman! 

[Eprror’s Nore.—Since this article was 
written by Mr. Baker we have been advised 
by the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation that 
they will supply the ramp with standard 
dovetail cross slot as well as slot for blade 
sight. If style of sight is not specified in 
the order, the ramp will be furnished slotted 
longitudinally for the blade sight. The price 
is the same for either type.] 









LWAYS after shoot- 
ing use Hoppe’s 
Nitro Powder Solvent 
No. 9 to clean your sun's 
bore and prevent rust. 
Needed no matter what 
ammunition you shoot. 
Give the working parts 
afew drops of Hoppe’s 


Send 10c in 
——— Lubricating, Oil. For 


of No. 9 4 
general rust prevention, 


swab with Hoppe’s Gun Grease. Ask 
your Dealer. Valuable “Guide for 
Gun Owners” sent FREE. 

FRANK A HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Now For The Greatest Event of The Year 


November, . 1928 


The New England 


SPORTSMENS SHOW 


Mechanics Building - Boston 


January 16 to 26, 1929 


EVERY SPORTSMAN WILL BE INTER- 
ESTED in the comprehensive exhibit showing the 
history of rifles, guns and pistols presented by the 
National Rifle Association of America at the com- 
ing New England Sportsmen’s Show. 


A COMPETITIVE SHOOTING PROGRAM on 
an especially designed rifle range will be an added 
feature. 


ENTICING SUGGESTIONS OF LIFE ’round 
the campfire—bits of beautiful Canada and New 
England reproduced in special displays. The wil- 
derness with birds, game and leaping fish, all 
brought under the spacious roof of a great build- 
ing. 


HERE WILL BE GATHERED the most elabo- 
rate exhibition of its kind ever presented—sur- 





passing the famous show of two years ago, that 
sportsmen are still talking about. 


THE 1929 NEW ENGLAND SPORTSMEN’S 
SHOW will produce a vast collection of features to 
interest every hunter, fisherman, camper and lover 
of outdoor life. 


MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A MILLION 
PEOPLE—mostly devotees of outdoor sports— 
will visit this exhibition. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS catering to this 
ever-growing market, have been invited to come 
to New England, “The Sportsmen’s Paradise,” 
and display products in their respective lines to 
these thousands of daily visitors when they are in 
a receptive mood. 


Under the personal direction 


Chester I. Campbell 


Executive offices 


329 Park Square Bldg., Boston 


“Meet Me At the New England Sportsmen’s Show” 
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Lyman 
Sight 
Catalogs 





November, 1928 


Lyman and Sight 


Sight 
Catalog 


THE RIGHT COMBINATION 


THE fine co-ordination of your 


sight and touch must be aided by of ; 
the right combination of front and OY J 
rear sights to shoot a winning group. 
Experts who know what you need, h ® Ye 
design Ly Sights f tically t th M t 
ies. ee ae Kamen Coe: I 1s Ledar, ge €LVLOS 
loz. Buy from your dealer or from us. 

e 
from your Indoor Shooting! 


With the approach of winter’s “indoor” weather, your shootin 
Pp ry g 


No. 17 Front club will be looking about for a suitable rifle. This famous Savage 
Sight. Revers- 


ible Aperture Model 19 N.R.A. Match Rifle is ideally fitted for the purpose— 


and Post. $2.50 . e : 
being an accurate, time-proven arm sold at a low price. 


Many of the specifications for the 19 N.R.A. were developed by 
a group of expert, small-bore riflemen—resulting in fine balance, 
fic mi ease of operation, smooth action. Your club will find it a sturdy, 


— — resultful, long-lasting rifle—worthy of the finest shots. 


Sight, Replaces ord Si) SPECIFICATIONS 
$1.75. : .22 Caliber repeating bolt-action rifle, 25-inch round 
barrel. Aperture rear peep sight with windage and 
elevation adjustments; military front sight. One- 
piece Walnut Stock. Magazine capacity: Five car- 


Mo. 5B, Combina- tridges. Weight about 7 lbs. Price $23.75 
tion Globe and 


Ivory Bead Front i i i 
id ab Stet talkie toe For complete information on this, or any other 


chester 52 Rifle. and Targets. $1.75 :. 
Win die $itto, Savage firearm, write 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 55 8 Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and Operators of J. Stevens Arms Company 


Ss I G H T S Largest manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the world 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 
BETTER YOUR AIM 


Col. Whelen says‘‘ he will es choose We? moans Anche! 
New Military RECOIL PADS St 


For 
All Sporting and VEST POCKET The new 7-Power Mira- 
Military Rifles soci qm kel welshs only ¢ox, Can 
A wonderful high-grade 
Prism Binocular $35 


for every use 
=~ q a : a a pnd “Dialyt 
Western Improved Mount OO <4 oe Zeiss Wide-Angle “Del- 
Most practical scope mount today. Made for - free “NO trentis’’—8 x 30 . $66 
Zeiss “Zielklein,” and other scopes. Extra rigid. i r pat Prismiris Pocket Binocular, 
© springs or projections. Weight, complete with - Add ee 6 Power prism .............$16 
ae ~ = > a. ha wy is be A : - Pat. Oct 25. 1925 SPECIAL “LLAMA” vials SREREINO BAG 
e rom rifle and replaced in seconds f nd tae “ ith te; weight 5 12 oz.; 17 in. x 
Without changing point of aim. Price, mount, 4 McDonald & Lin- Aug Cied mapper wher A at 42 3 4k... ) Ay = Rd ons 
$20; Zeiss scope, $25. No charge for mounting. forth, Western rep- “filled’’ bags were thrown away. The Fiala Bag is ti 
iate service. Write for booklet describing resentatives, San  caly scientifically correct one made. Can be w 
Ww and full line of gun sights. és iia iin rievmenge Soman sunned ond dried. Price. ; aah 
4 JUSTAM MFG. CO., 525 roadway, jeago. rite for complete catalog “‘R’’ 
3319 arn Gun Sight Compas Bates Lavrest Manufacturers of Recoil Pads inthe World = FIALA OUTFITS, 25 Warren St., New York 
a—_—_—_C_———[—S— 





} 





Genuine Ottway 
Optical Sights 


Both clamp-on and drive-on pattern in 
case with 4 reticules to choose from— 
also clearing lens 


Price with | reticule $4.00 
Extra reticule . . . 1.50 
Clearing lens . . 1.00 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 
Dept. 19, a Seeane Street, New York 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Fraser Co., 
286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 


FOR 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
MOUNTS AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 
RELIABILITY 
WRITE 


J. W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Observatory Station 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
— 


Gensoldt 
Rifle-Telescopes 


with new positive locking focus 


For Power Weight Price | 
Big came | Zictklein 2% 8.02. $25.00 
target | Zielyt 234 9 oz. 30.00 
Small ( 


game and 


Zielvier 4 11 oz. 33.00 
night ; 
Send for Catalog. Address Dept. R 


SPOTTING SHOTS 
We have sold many Hensoldt Dialyt Binoculars 
The Astro model is the 
one they are using. 
Write for catalog giving full details. 


recently for spotting. 








SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
90 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 23 Scott St.,Toronto,'Can. 


Sole Distributors for Hensoldt Dialyt Prism Bin- 
oceulars. Send for Catalog. 


bls + alle > nals + alle $ allie + lle + lhe > nlc > ll $ lle? lle > allie 5 lls. + sila? nila + sills, + lls + llltsS sills sla? rlee.> sll + sles Mle lhe: lle? ills alls txt ¥ He ¥ 
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Introducing 


SOMETHING NEW TO THE GALLERY SHOOTING GAME 


The HYDE Indoor Combination Target with 
Safety Backstop and Bullet Catcher 


SIMPLE portable and safe device designed to solve your gallery target 
A problem. Size over all, 30” x 30” x 23”; steel construction, steel plate, angle 

iron and metal rotating mechanism. Operated from the firing point by 
the simple process of “pulling the string.” Bull’s-eye in same position for 
each shot fired, giving a uniform diffusion of light under exactly the same 
illuminating condition for an entire string. Both 50-foot and 75-foot official 
N. R. A. Gallery targets may be used. 


Because the HYDE TARGET is adaptable to limited space and can be 
set up and taken down in five minutes’ time without in any’ way marring 
the floor or other parts of the building, it affords rifle clubs and shooting 
organizations an ideal gallery out of an armory, drill hall, or a gymnasium. 
And it gives to the individual shooter who wants to shoot in his basement 
a real safe improvised gallery at half the cost of a small indoor range. 


Now ready for immediate shipment. Price, f.o.b. Nashville, $45.00. 
Wire or write orders or inquiries to: 


HYDE TARGETS 


¢/. TENNESSEE OAK FLOORING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 119 NASHVILLE, TENN. 





U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. -Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 
Springfield’s Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


7-C0 Wi 4 UO) 1 } >) oe Tome Dok a> 48) -3 eee Pm © 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 


Bde ade ak de’ ah de ade ade abd ah de ake ahd ode ake ats ake he hla he kbs aks kde alls oka ode ols kde hs ahs le ahs aks oe oka ahd he aks ls ahs he 


Griffin & Howe 
Springfield 
Sporter with 
Griffin & Howe Mount 


SETTLE THAT CHRIST- 
MAS QUESTION RIGHT NOW 


TWNHINK of what it means to a man to receive a rifle made to his own special order— 
stock just the correct length—drop just right—sights best adapted to individual eye- 
sight—in fact, all the little details that will improve his shooting. Surely it will 

make him think of you more often. 

Why not order your own sporter with a Griffin & Howe Scope Mount now for the 
spring bear hunting? Rememberthe Griffin & Howe Mount permits the use of your 
iron sights without removing the scope or making any adjustments. 


: OUR EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
will properly outfit your expedition for any climate—tropic or arctic. Eiderdown coats and 
sleeping bags, Hudson Bay Point blankets and mackinaws, snowshoes, axes, tents, boots— 
everything that is needed for your purpose. You will not be marked ‘‘tenderfoot”’ if 
outfitted by Griffin & Howe. 
Rifle and Shotgun catalogue sent upon receipt of twenty-five cents. Additional twenty-five 
cents for 100-page catalogue of authentic equipment. 


it —  CRIFFIN & HOWE, we. 
) 





“GUNSMITHS 


234 EAST 39th STREET 
FIVE MINUTES WALK FROM GRAND CENTRAL 





NEW YORK CITY 
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SPRINGFIELD ig dens - 
Genuine .30-06; 5 22 in. barrel; 5 shot magazine $ 2 7 
Fancy ‘‘Sporter’’-~-.30-06; Lyman Sight; 24 in i $65 


.30-O6 Springfield Sporter $29.50 Krag U.S Army, 30 cal; Shot magazine 


Here is the best 


high-power sport- sep Pojace 
ing rifle in the UOLTS 


world for the price! Specifications: 22 inch new barrel chambered for .. Re 
the ever popular .30-06 cartridge. Regular Springfield action. Knifeblade front and eho in. or 4in. barrel. 

hunting rear sights. Sporting stock with checkered grip. Limited quantity. Order yours Blvd ‘Anay 3B aL DAA. 6in. Blued $18.50. 
NOW. Sent C.O.D., subject to examination, on receipt of $5.00 check or money- Golt's Army .45 cal. S.A. 5% in. Blued $22.50. 


order. If cash in full is sent with order, 30 National Match Cartridges free. Price $29.50 Colt’s ~ 4 Special BL: AL n. barrel ei 


Guaranteed, don’t take chances—buy the best 


Baker & Kimball 38-M South Street, Boston, Mass. $2 Deposit required on C.O.D.’s—Express shipments only. 
>] 


, ew Catalog ‘'R’—Guns, Sptg. Gds., Exescters, 
(Established 1913 ) HUDSON SPTG. GDS) CO. RSE Wee Bees city 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 

CHEAP. Fur Finders. Money 

Makers. Free Trial. Hunting Horns, 
Collars, Etc. Free Catalogue. 


KENNEL SUPPLY, MP 14, Herrick, Ill. 


—# TEA -— 


For Your Favorite 
Rifles or Revolvers 


RELOADING for such rifles as 

the Springfield ’03, .30-caliber 
Krag, or .762-mm. Russian adds 
pleasure through increased fall 
shooting, with standard bullets for 


aia hunting or reduced loads for indoor 

ranges. We can furnish you Ideal 

k moulds for rifle and pistol bullets 

hy not ma e in many calibers and weights, to- 


gether with the proper tools to get 


Each Shot Count? pes Write us your re- 


311413 


Now is the time when you begin to appreciate the care BULLET MOULDS 
you give toward choosing the right shotgun. The 311413 is most accurate gas 


. check bullet for Springfield and 

stronger and more accurately a gun is made, the better re- other .30-06 rifles: 358416 is 

new .38 Special bullet for re- 

sults you are bound to get. volvers, Mis cack Ghee 
1.75 M. 


The 620—Now in 16 Gauge 
The “improved” Stevens No. 620 hammerless, repeating 
Shotgun is doing service for expert shots all over the coun- 


try. It: is more in demand now, because it is made in the " 
popular 16-gauge as well as in 12-gauge. You'll find it an Now Suproved, Tdeal single- 
easy, satisfying gun to use at all times. deammiie Geite,  G056. 


(at left) No. 620—In 12- Drop forged receiver. Solid 
and 16-gauge. Repeating, breech. Walnut Stock, - # 


Septet: en cs ae ade eae Sorbzokén svett EETRACTOR| 

> Bd se os a Weight about 7% bs ae tool to take along on your hunting 

der bored. Side ejection. Price, $41.50 priee. _ a en 
ARMORY 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 634 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and operated by Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World. Moulds several of the same sized bullets 
at one operation. Furnished in various 


F — ARMS COMPANY mts ae calibers. $15.00. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


t. 634 
More information rs Sent me the attractive Free Stevens Catalog. THE LYM AN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


set forth in the com- 


plete Stevens Cata- 90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn.. U.S.A. 


’. Send for your 





READ CAREFULLY BEFORE 


SENDING ADVERTISEMENTS 


in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for the 


Tint uniformily excellent returns from advertisements appearing 


disposal of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for the 


acquisition of similar artilces. 


Paid Insertions: These are accepted at the rate of 5 cents per 


word, including name and address of advertiser. 


accepted for less than $1. 


No advertisement 


Advertisements should be in publication 


office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in which adver- 


tisement is desired to appear. 


PRINT ADVERTISEMENT PLAINLY. 


Free Insertions: With each year’s subscription the subscriber is 
entitled to one free insertion of not more than twenty words, in- 
cluding name and address of advertiser, any additional words to 


be paid for at regular rate. 


IMPROVED NON-FOULING COPPER-CASED 
bullets are especially designed to give uniformly relia- 
ble results when used at high and ultra-high veloci- 
ties in the modern high-powered cartridges. In- 
quiries receive courteous attention, and retail orders 
are promptly filled. Western Tool and Copper Works, 
Station G, Box 57, Oakland, Calif. tf 


GUNSTOCKS—French or Circassian walnut, sport- 
ers from $2.50, delivered free; quality de luxe from 
$5 to $20. Mitchell Bosly, Ltd., 75 Bath St., Birm- 
ingham, England. 10-28 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combines 
in a single magazine the most popular features of 
two great publications—Outdoor Life and Outdoor 
Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. Mce- 
Guire, the new combination is continuing the tradi- 
tions of Outdoor Life and offering an even larger 
proportion of stories and articles on big-game hunt- 
ing and rifle shooting. The great Gun and Ammuni- 
tion department edited by Charles Askins will contain 
features by Colonel Whelen and others of the most 
trustworthy experts in that field. The new magazine 
is considerably larger than either of the two publica- 
tions which have been combined and the increased 
space is permitting a far wider variety of gun and 
hunting material in every issue. The price of the 
new publication is twenty-five cents a copy, $2.50 a 
year—the lowest price at which any outdoor magazine 
of equal size can be secured. As a special get- 
acquainted offer to readers of THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, a trial five issues will be sent for $1. Outdoor 
Life and Recreation, 1802 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

10-28 


WANTED — AMERICAN FIREARMS BEFORE 
1876. IF YOU HAVE ANY, ADVISE. 
S. HAROLD CROFT, 
BALA-CYNWYD, *é. es 
12- 


WILL PAY CASH for any type and quantity of 
cap-and-ball revolvers or pistols in good condition, 
particularly if in cases with accessories. Write 
giving description and price. McMurdo Silver, 846 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 4-29 


SEE WHAT $4.75 WILL DO!—It will buy a 
year’s subscription to Field and Stream. It will buy 
a year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN; 
and, to American citizens of good standing, the sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN will also in- 
clude a year’s membership in the National Rifle As- 
sociation! Where can you get more for your money? 

HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—The largest mag- 
azine of its kind in the world. Devoted to hunting, 
fishing, trapping, camping and every phase of out- 
door life. Articles every month by the leading writers 
in their respective fields. Everything facts, no fic- 
tion. Send us $1 for our special “Get Acquainted”’ 
offer, consisting of five back issues and five coming 
issues as fast as they are off the press. Ten months 
for $1. If you have never read H-T-T you are miss- 
ing something. Send today. Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
Subscription Department, Columbus, Ohio. tf 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Our “Tiger Flame” wal- 
nut and maple blanks are more beautiful and dis- 
tinctive. They are “the better blanks.” $2 to $15. 
Descriptive pamphlet and free instructions furnished. 
Expert gunsmithing. Bell ‘‘The Gunman,” Lewis- 
town, Pa. 11-28 

SAVE THE “RIFLEMAN” FOR FUTURE REF- 
ERFNOE! ENTIRE YEAR 1927 BOUND IN 
LEATHER, $7.50. ALSO JUNE 1, 1925, TO JUNE 
15, 1926. AT $7.50. LAST HALF OF 1926 AT $5. 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


FOR SALE — Winchester 12-gauge, full-choke. 
hammerless shotgun, fine condition, $30. Marble’s 
game-getter, caliber .22 and .410. new and_ never 
used, $16. L. O. Hayes, 201 N. Randolph, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 10-28 


46 


Cash must accompany advertisement. 


KRAG AND RUSSIAN rifles remodeled, cut-off 
barrel, put on front sight, remodeled stock, $6.50. 
S. H. Fryer, Jr., 820 Hancock, Vandergrift, Pa. 

11-28 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK of genuine 
Mauser and Mannilicher rifles, Sauer shotguns. Low- 
est price in U. S. Send stamp for list. Baker & 
Kimball, 38 M. South St., Boston, Mass. 1-29 


SEND 5 cents for list Indian relics, antique fire- 
arms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Grove, Mo. 10-28tf 


GUN-RESTOCKING—Plain or fancy Springfields, 
Krags and Russians specially. Prices reasonable. 
J.C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 8-29 


RIFLE TELESCOPES—best quality, 2%x, $15; 
mountings for imported telescopes on hand. F. 
Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, IIl. 12-28 


SALE New method, super-accurate .22-caliber 
L. R. barrels fitted to any action, $40. Relining any 
caliber to .22 L. R., $25. Only finest nickel-steel 
tubes used. First-class workmanship, quick service. 
A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

12-28 


THE OVR UNDA GUN for trap or field—the 
greatest improvement in a sporting gun in a genera- 
tion. Circular on request. Baker & Kimball, 38 M. 
South St., Boston, Mass. 1-29 


FORMS TO CAST LEAD SOLDIERS, Indians, 
Marines, Trappers, Farm and Wild Animals. 210 
kinds. Send 10 cents for illustrated catalogue. Henry 
Schiercke, 1034 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 12-28 


CLOSING OUT BROWNINGS—12- and 16-gauge 
automatics and extra barrels, guns 12-gauge, ribbed, 
$52.50; 16-gauge, ribbed, $60; round-barrel guns, 
$52.50. Box 303, Colorado Springs, Colo. 11-28 


WANTED—World War 
i and Russian make. 
nd, 


SALE—New 3-barrel 2 12’s .30-30, $100. 2 
star-gauged Springfield, $20. E. A. Hatton, Del 
Rio, Tex. 11-28 


MODERN REVOLVER BARGAINS often obtained 
while collecting arms. Ask prices. S. G. Wilmer, 
107 Longwood Rd., Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 

11-28 


FOR SALE—National Match Springfield, full pis- 
tol grip, Lyman 48 rear, new, $40. Oolt .45, new, 
$25. S. E. Roub, Altoona, Pa. 11-28 


SALE—1895 Winchester .30-06, new, $35. R. A. 
Skinner, Rockville, Conn. 11-28 


machine guns, German, 
B. C. Smiley, Angola, 
12-28 


~ SELL—.32 Savage automatic, perfect, 3 ‘. es 


$12. 
Denman, W. Blaine, Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE—Webley Air Pistol, de Luxe .22, per- 
fect; Lyman 103 sight. Best offer for each. Lt. 
E. H. Harrison, Fort Eustis, Va. 11-28 


SALE—Winchester Model 54 .30 Government '06 
stainless steel barrel; perfect condition inside and 
out; Lyman gold bead front and folding leaf rear 
sights; rifle shot about 50 times. Also 45 assorted 
shells for same. Sent éxpress C. O. D., inspection 
allowed, $48. Foster H. Ranck, Union Co., New Co- 
lumbia, Pa. 11-28 


EXPERT GUN REPAIRING of all kinds—Re- 
stocking Springfields. A. F. Stoeger, Inc., 509 5th 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 11-228 


FOR SALE—One .22 long-rifle Peterson-Ballard 
with double set trigger and Schuetzen stock, $35. 
One four-draw spotting scope, will spot shots in the 
black at 300 meters under favorable conditinns, new 
condition, $13. Laurence Nuesslein, 5209 Cona. 
Ave., Washington D. C 11-28 


7x9 10-ounce Army duck wall tent, $15. t 
11-23 


SELL—Buttlog 
Any thickness. 
John Parkhill, 


walnut gunstock blanks, $1 Up. 
Stamp brings descriptive price lis, 
624 Fourth St., Rochestec, Minn, 

10-28 
_ SALE—Winchester .22 center-fire, new ba 2 
inch, No. 1, tools, mould, 125 shells. a 4 
Marble disk, first money order, $17. O. P. Stoner 
Seeley Lake, Mont. 11-28 


SELL—.38 Colt Officers’ Model, .22-32 Smith & 
Wesson, Model 10 Remington, 12-gauge, 28 rib, 
Remington Hepburn .38-55, a beautiful arm—all like 
new and guaranteed. A Krag with new barrel, bar. 
gain. Fred Engert, Herkimer, N. Y 11-28 


FOR SALE—Savage 22 match rifle. N. R. A. 
Special fancy made to order, pistol grip stock, findy 
checkered, windgauge rear and globe front sights, 
sling, two magazines, brand new, accuracy guaran- 
teed, $30. John E. Wellington, Box 223, Wellsville, 
Ohio. 11-23 


_ EXPERT GUN REPAIRS by old experienced gu- 
smith. Remodeling, restocking, bluing, ete.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Wm. Staege, Omro, Wis. 11-28 


FOR SALE—Savage rifle, .250-3,000 lever action, 
takedown, good as new, shot less than 100 times, also 
130 soft-point cartridges, $42. J. E. Watkins, Route 
32, Montrose, Mo. 11-28 


FOR SALE—Winchester 4B sight, $10. 8X Ger- 
man field glasses with case, $7.50. ‘‘Handloading 
Ammunition,” $2; “Pistols and Revolvers,” $2.75; 
“Small-Bore Rifle Shooting,” $2.50; “Pistol and 
Revolver Shooting,” by Himmelwright, 50 cents. All 
like new. .32-caliber 6-inch barrel U. S. revolver, 
no front sight, fair, $4. Postage prepaid. A. R. 
Tripp, Leesville, Ohio. 11-28 


_ WANTED—Smith & Wesson .22-32 and .38 Spe 
cial, or Colt 22-power scope. Theodore Harris, 512 
E. Broad St., Westfield, N. J. 11-28 


_ FOR SALE—Winchester .38-55 carbine, good out- 
side, pitted some inside, price $18, or trade. H. L. 
Pendleton, Barre, Mass 11-28 


FOR SALE—Savage .22 Hi-power lever-action 
takedown, special dark-walnut stock, used Kleanbore 
shells only, excellent condition, $30. H. B. Rust, 
1144 South 12th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Hartford .22 automatic pistol, new 
condition, 3 magazines, $15; Hartford single-shot 
.22 pistol, new condition, $10; Remington .44 cap- 
and-ball revolver, new condition except bluing wort, 
$8.50; Krag bayonets, with scabbards, fine, $1 each: 
Winchester .45 Express mould, 330-grain bullet, 
never used, $2.50; Springfield .30-06 stock, com- 
plete, as issued, $2.25. No trades. O. R. Jeffries, 
137 Nevin St., Lancaster, Pa. 11-28 


~ FOR SALE—Springfield .30 free rifle, completely 
uipped, very accurate. S. R. Hinds, Fort Leonard 
Wood Md. 11-28 


FOR SALE—.22-32 S. & W., fine, $18. 38 Spe- 
cial 10-inch, single-shot pistol, perfect inside, $14 
Ezra Carpenter, Owls Head, N. Y. 11-28 


FOR SALE— Almost new Winchester Enfield, 
Model 1917, caliber .30-06, Government, $35; brand- 
new, factory grease, Winchester Tournament gr 
97 Model 12-gauge shotgun, cost $71, for $50; Wit 
chester, late Model 52 and 5A scope, outfit ect, 
for $60; several Winchester single-shots, poor bar 
rels, in eae calibers, at $5 each. Kesseys Gun 
and Tackle Shop, Coeur D’Alene, Idaho. 11-2 


WANTED—Paterson and Walker Colt revolvers 
Colt dragoons, shoulder stocks and cylinder = 
B. C. Smiley, Angola, Ind. 11- 


SELL—Police Positive Special 4-inch barrel, 3 
Special, new and perfect inside and out, with a 
holster, $20. M. H. Barnes, 505 Couch Bldg., oe 
land, Oreg. ; 11-2 
sat ate, 

EVERY CLUB should have a Hubalk machit! 
rest to test rifles and ammunition. New model i 
out, $25. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., B br 
lyn, N. Y. 1 
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November, 1928 


FOR SALE—One 5A telescope, new, with microm- 
eter mounts, used 5 times, $28. B. Lathe, 2808 N. 
7th St., Olinton, Iowa. 11-28 


WANTED—High-power scope with stand. Please 
state make, power, price and conditions. O. N. 
Whitehead, Wallingford, Conn. 11-28 


ee 

FOR SALE—M1 .22 Springfield, crank condition, 
sling, Fecker scope blocks, $31; Smith Specialty 
grade, single trap, 34-inch, ventilated rib, perfect, 
$70; new model .45 Colt automatic, service holster, 
extra shoulder holster, perfect, $27.50. E. V. Men- 
efee, Rising Sun, Ind. 11-28 


a 

WANTED—Krag, Russian, .45 auto. and .30-30 
cartridges; also .80-30 Winchester carbine. D. O. 
Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 11-28 


ee SSD 

SALE—.32-20 S. & W. 6-inch, with grooved trig- 
ger and special Call gold bead set in front sight, 
$29. WANT—Best .45 S. & W. 1917 Army, $15 
cash will buy. Ray Welker, 406 N. Harvey, Oak 
Park, Ill. 11-28 


) eee senna ti 

FOR SALE—Marlin .38-55, fine, $12; gun books; 
reloading tools; cartridges for collectors. List, 
cents. Fred Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. 11-28 


FOR SALE—$125 Mauser .30-06, scope, engraved, 
and new, $85. Other guns for sale or trade. Frank 
Salisbury, Reinbeck, Iowa. 11-28 


o 








SELL—2 Marlin Model 93 rifles, full magazine, 
82-40 octagon barrel, .32 Special round; one .32 
Special Marlin carbine, 2/3 magazine, never fired, 
in factory grease, $26 each. D. C. Walford, 909 
Pa. Ave., Washington, D. C. 11-28 


FOR SALE—Belding & Mull 3X hunting scope, 
TH mount, cost $65, sell $35, good as new. Geo. M. 
Spahr, Frankfort, Ind. 11-28 


FOR SALE—One very fine . 
national ———. $125; one 
duplicate of rifle used by 1928 American team. Lau- 
rence Nuesslein, 5209 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

11-28 


FOR SALE—New .32-20 S. & W. blue, 6-inch 
barrel with holster, and some shells, shot but a few 
times, in perfect condition, $25. Homer, 728 
State St., Erie, Pa. 11-28 














n 10-T ventilated-rib trap gun, 
$75; Colt New Service target .44 Russian, 6%-inch 
barrel, $30; S. & W. .22 straight line, $25; prewar 
.44 Special triple-lock encased ejector, $35. All in 
crank condition. Plain .22 Ballard action and stock, 
$7; Colt .32 auto., new, $17; Colt .45 auto., latest 
model, new, $30. Earl J. Russell, Monmouth, Ill. 
11-28 


FOR SALE—Genuine, unused, Schuetzen Ballard 
.22-caliber barrels, beautifully rifled, but otherwise 
unfinished, $17 each. I have Ballard, Bullard, May- 
nard, Wesson, Sharps, Lee .236, Remington, Govern- 
ment Sporter and Kentucky rifles in fine shape. 
P. L. Johnson, 5904 Harvard St., Pittsburgh, om 


WANTED—Schuetzen stock and fore end for sin- 
gle-shot Winchester rifle, or complete rifle regardless 
of condition. Laurence Nuesslein, 5209 Conn. Ave., 
Washington, D. CO. 11-28 


SALE OR TRADE—Heavy action joy Martini, 
$10; .310-caliber light Martini, by W. . Greener, 
barrels, good, $15. Would consider Springfield 
rter in perfect shape. S. J. Lanning, 2015 W. 
orne, Sioux City, Iowa. 11-28 


SELL—.45 Colt, single action Army, 5%-inch 
barrel, perfect inside and out, quick-draw holster, 
$23; 22-82 S. & W., perfect condition, Marble gold 
bead, Heiser holster, $27. H. Spencer, 4324 Mc- 
Pherson, St. Louis, Mo. 11-28 








mr 








WANTED—Marlin 16-gauge, visible hammer, re- 
Peating shotgun. Will exchange 12-gauge. Julius 
. Zeiss, 4465 Townsend Ave., Detroit, Mich. 11-28 


SELL—.45-90 Winchester, Model 1886, octagon 
barrel, perfect inside, some rust on receiver and 
magazine, stock and fore end perfect; .45-90, same as 
above, except fancy pistol grip, stock checked and 
set trigger. R. C. Skaggs, 2040 Gerber Ave., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 11-28 


FOR SALE—National Match Springfield in very 
good condition. Consider trade for 12-gauge shot- 
gun. Dr. W. B. Lewis, Webster City, Iowa. 11-28 


FOR SALE—A high-grade, highly engraved double 
Muzzle-loading shotgun; Krag rifle with 24-inch 
arrel; .30-06 Niedner type seating tool, with Ideal 
Sizing die. All in crank condition. ©. C. Snavely. 
Thiensville, Wis. 11-28 








TRADE—Oolt single-action .32-20 for .22 or .45 
Tevolver; pay difference. R. D. Sharpe, Fort ae 
i 11-28 


TRADE—.256 Newton double set triggers, sole- 
leather case, for Springfield Sporter or National 
atch. Leonard Berggren, Alexandria, Minn. 11-28 





TRADE—FElectric train, accessories, needs slight 
repairs, for .25-20 rifle. i 
dequoit, N 


’ . . 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


FOR SALE—Oustom-made .22 long-rifle target pis- 
tol, tip-up, Stevens heavy ritie action, 1U-inch barrel, 
weighs 44% pounds, in walnut case, $45; trade for 
gooa B. 8S. A. .22, with perfect bore. 
.22 long-rifle Schuetzen, 28pinch No. 4 
double set, palm rest, cheekpiece, Schuetzen stock, 
very accurate, $50; commercial nickel-piated .45 Colt 
auto., $20; commercial .45 New Service, 5'%-inch 
barrel, $18; Kahles 4-power hunting scope, $12; New 
Remington Express stock, $6; can alter 1917 Knfield 
magazine to ht stock and bed barrel tor $5; 400 
rounds 7.65 Luger, mostly Western Lubaloy, $15; 
.45 (rim) Frankford for New Service revolver, 
$3.50 per 100. WANT—Fecker with mounts. Fine 
rifle stocks and remodeling. Reasonable rates. tx- 
press address, Antigo. Aivin Linden, Bryant, Wis. 

11-28 


FOR SALE—Brand-new .22 target pistol, Stevens 
offhand 8-inch barrel, $10; Stevens favorite, guar- 
anteed perfect, Marble peep, $5. C. Roth, 2884 
Ash, Denver, Colo. 11-28 


FOR SALE—Gharps target rifle, .40-65 caliber in 
new condition, half-octagon barrel, full pistol grip, 
checkered, windgauge target sights, bronze Schuetzen 
butt plate, $75; Bailard, .32-40 caliber, target sights, 
pistol grip with cheekpiece, beautiful shape, with 
reloading tools, $65; S. S. Winchester, .38-55 caliber, 
set triggers, target sights, with loading tools, like 
new, $55; S. S. Winchester, .25-20 caliber, target 
sights, like new, $30; Winchester, Model 1895, .30-40 
caliber, Lyman sights, never shot, $30; Winchester, 
.32-20 caliber, Model 1892, round barrel, takedown, 
Al condition, $25. W. S. Morris, P. O. Box 576, 
Plainfield, N. J. 11-28 


FOR SALE—Winchester .25-35 rifle, round barrel, 
in factory grease, $26. J. P. Rehling, 5532 S. Seeley 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 11-28 


FOR SALE—Lee Enfield, caliber .303 British, 
accessories, $20. W. C. Burnett, Box 885, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 11-28 


FOR SALE—New Winchester 54, .30-06, stainless 
barrel, special high comb stock, B. & M. scope, bases, 
sling and rod; complete reloading set, new mould, 
dies, components, etc. Will take Colt :22 automatic. 
= Gustin, Wabash Co. Loan & Trust, a 
nd, 1- 


FOR SALE—A SNAP—$70 Hamilton, 21-jewel, 
16-size, railroad watch, $43; also $50, 12-size, IIli- 
nois autocrat, $35. Both new, perfect, never used. 
Chas. R. Gould, Denver, Colo. 11-28 


SALE—35X Vion spotting scope, excellent, $15: 
.30-06 Springfield sporter, checked oil-finished P. G. 
stock, Howe-Whelen sleeve sight and safety, B. & M. 
3X scope, low mount, absolutely perfect, machine 
rest target and star-gauge record furnished. E. M. 
Hoskinson, Lincoln, Nebr. 11-28 


SELL—Winchester 5A scope, with mounts, O. K.; 
$25 postpaid. J. O. Fritz, 215 E. Foster Ave., State 
College, Pa. 11-28 


SELL—Brand-new B. & M. bullet-puller and car- 
tridge gauge, $6.50; new Modern Bond C loading 
tool, complete, for .30-06 and .30-30, $12; new Mod- 
ern Bond Ne. 80 scales, $17; .30-06 Remington Ex- 
press rifle, like new, $36.50; case 1,140 .30-06 car- 
tridges, $14; 100 .30-06 Western tool copper bullets, 
$2. Carl Opperman, 748 Fourth, W., Medford, be 7 


SALE—Cartridges for collectors. WANTED—.46 
R. F. Smith & Wesson revolver; also .46 R. F. Rem- 
ington revolver, 7.62-mm. Russian Nagant revolver. 
S. J. Staggers, 212 S. 42nd St., ee Te 


FOR SALE—Sringfield '06 match rifle with Howe- 
Whelen rear sight, Lyman No. 17 front scope 
blocks, sling, 100 cartridges, in gun-crank condition, 
fired less than 100 times. First money order of $50 
takes it. M. Soley, Edgridge, Calif. 11-28 


FOR SALE—New russet-leather shooting bags, 
made from United States saddle bags, satisfaction 
guaranteed, $4.50; International aluminum butt 
plates for Winchester 52 and Springfield 1922, 
finished and highly polished, $2.25; adjustable alumi- 
num International butt plates, for Springfield, $5; 
bronze palm rests for Springfield, $10; New Kerr 
adjustable web slings, 75 cents; used leather Service 
slings, 75 cents; leather sling supports, 75 cents; 
sheepskin pads, elbows each, 75 cents, shoulders each, 
$1; used Army cotton coats, sizes 34-40, to be 
padded for shooting coats by buyer, $1.25; leather- 
bound canvas full-length gun cases, $3.50; Parker 
celluloid-covered cleaning rods, with jag, .22-caliber, 
$1.90; all accessories for rods in stock; cleaning 
patches per hundred, 25 cents; Chloroil, 35 cents; 
sperm oil, per pint, $1; 20X spotting telescopes, $12; 
folding hardwood telescope stands, $2.50; used Win- 
chester B5 rifle telescopes, with brand-new Winches- 
ter micrometer mounts four-power, $24.50, three- 
power, $22.50; boiled linseed oil, per pint, $1; new 

S. A. Martini action, .22-caliber target rifles, 
$48; new-style Savage bolt-action, .22-caliber, five- 
shot sporters, $18.50; Webley .22-caliber air pistols, 
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$15. Chester Nikodym, Box 1797, Cleveland, Ohio. - 
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WANTED—Loading tool, including mould, for .45- 
70 Government 405- or 500-grain bullet; Ideal No. 
6 preferred. Porter K. Riblet, 438 East 7th, an 
Pa. J 
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FOR SALE—Winchester 54, Lyman 48 sight, can 
not be told from new gun, $35; Marlin 1895 .#8-55 
smokeless-steel barrel, checked stock, good shooting 
condition with case, $12. Jos. Brauneis, Greenwood, 
Wis. 11-28 


WANTED—.40-99 S. S. cartridge cases; full-length 
resizer, loading tool; .#8-40 single action. R. J. 
Gates, Jr., Mount Alton, Pa. 11-28 


FOR SALE—F. A. Resizing dies, .45-70, $1.35; 
45 Colt (revolver), $1.25; .3U-caliber neck resizing, 
65 cents; .38 short Colt O/L, .45-70-405, .50-70-450 
moulds, $1.85 each; .86-caliber 2-ball moulds, $1.85. 
U. & B. revolvers, nipples, wrenches, cylinders, spare 
Transportation extra. Wingate, Box 
481, Reading, Pa. 11-28 


FOR SALE—olt Bisleys, .45 74-inch barrel, .38 
7%-inch barrel, factory condition, $40 each; .45 au- 
tomatic Colt, fine pearl stock, barely shows use, shot 
25 times, absolutely perfect inside barrel, $32.50; .45 
automatic Colt, checked grip and trigger, factory con- 
dition, $27.50; .38 S. & W. safety, hammerless, 3%- 
inch barrel, nickel, ivory stocks, factory condition, 
and box cartridges, $22; .45 Bisley Colt, 4%-inch 
barrel, outside shows holster wear, mechanically per- 
fect; rifles fine in barrel, but show slight rust stains, 
not pitted, $27.50. Will ship C. O. D. subject to 
ere upon deposit. D. B. Conley, Swampton, 

v. 11-28 


FOR SALE—1 Waffenfabrik Mauser Oberndorf A 
Neckar, 7.63-mm. carbine pistol, stock holster, 6-inch 
barrel, good condition, $30. G. W. Martin, Lake 
Placid Club, Essex Co., N. Y. 11-28 


_FOR SALE—Some valuable old guns for collectors, 
flint locks, shooting condition. Write for descrip- 
tion. Wilson, 53 Main, Stamford, Conn. 11-28 


WANTED TO SELL—16 boxes of .38-70 Winches- 
ter cartridges. J. F. Milhon, 1373 Hamlet St., Co- 
11-28 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Westley Richards double 
10-gauge, hammerless, 32-inch Damascus 
both full choke, Hawkins pad, excellent engraving, 
Circassian stock. Cost over $500 in England. H. O. 
Russell, c/o Federal Oartridge Corp., 122 8S. 6th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 11-28 


_ WANTED—Quackenbusch .22 long rifle, must be 
in good condition, also Remington single-barrel 12- 
gauge. Clarence A. Marsh, Orlando, Fila. 11-28 


SELL—Frankford Arsenal powder measure, like 
new, used one year, $4.75. oney order accepted 
only. Paul Neuland, Morrisville, Vt. 11-28 


SELL—Winchester 55, .30-30, shot 20 times, new 
condition, $35. Chas. H. Butt, Box 1623, Dallas, 
Tex. 11-28 


WANTED—Ideal No. 4 tool, .32 S. & W., Al 
































condition. Wenzel A. Panosh, 713 N. Water St., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 11-28 

WANTED — Winchester, ‘86 Model, .33-caliber, 
half-magazine, good condition. V. C. Richardson, 
Loyal, Wis. 11-28 





SALE—Peterson-Stevens super-accurate larger .22, 
prone stock, high cheekpiece, machine rest, test gives 
1%-inch groups at 100 yards with N. R. A. and 
Western targets furnished, scope blocks, no sights, 
$55; Model 52 Winchester used but accurate, built-up 
comb, bum job, as is, $20. Draft or money order. 
Paul R. Neal, Greenleaf, Kans. 11-28 


SELL—12-gauge Smith field grade, double modi- 
fied and full, $25; Lefever .410 double, $17. Both 
practically new. BE. Deshayes, Dragon, Utah. 11-28 


FOR SALE—Colt .22 automatic, barrel perfect 
inside, outside has small vise mark, with holster, $18; 
Colt .45 New Service, 5%-inch barrel, perfect con- 
dition, $15. W. H. Hillman, P. O, Box 741, Buffalo, 
| 2 11-28 


WANTED — Pin-fire shells for old shotgun, 16- 
auge, large shot preferred, state price. Melvin 
ross, Chappaqua, N. Y. 11-28 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF that 
sixty years ago, this month, began perfecting meth- 
ods 6f exchange of strictly hi-grade guns that have 
proved satisfactory and absolutely protected BOTH 
parties. More articles were exchanged during last 
August than during the first three years. Current 
lists for stamp. Glad to refer to old customer right 
in your own vicinity. CHINCHILLAS. 11-28 














WANTED—New or used open-top leather holster, 


with leather-covered spring to hold pistol in position 
for Colt automatic sa* pistol, 6%-inch barrel. 
Fred Grau, Spiceland, Ind. 11-2 


FOR SALE—Stereo-Prism Binoculars, 6 x 30, used, 
but they have been cleaned and are good as new, 
price, $17.50. If not satisfactory. money refunded. 

real bargain. Jim Craton’s, 221 Harrison St., 
Davenport, Iowa. 12-28 





> 
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FOR SALE—International Match Springfield, heavy 
barrel, 28-inch, Lyman 48C, hooded front pistol grip 
and fore arm, checked scope blocks, palm rest, very 
accurate, new, Niedner built, $100. Will take en- 
graved Ballard action for part pay. Frank Tice, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 11-28 
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FOR SALE—A “~~ ee of Diveenene Se oe Col- 
lector. All models and calibers alphabetically ar- 
ranged up to-date. Circular free. A good ‘ B O N D 
Christmas. Praised by experts. Money back guaran- 


i 3. tpaid L. D. Satterlee, 455 : , ; 
Fecest' Week, Derren Mich, imgpieason Straight Line Loading Tool 
MODEL C 


SELL—tLever-action Marlin, .22, perfect, $18, or i ' : . 
exchange for nature books. Samuel Wigdorowitz, Will Size Shells Straight and 


4 
309 East 91st St., New York, N. Y. 11-28 S 
: eat Bullets True 9 

SALE OR TRADE—Brand-new commercial, im- - a> hina O’HARE MICROMETER 
proved model Colt .45 automatic, with holster, : , Pp Any ye HE world’s greatest shooting records made by the 
oo eg gm —— es - ise ~ SIZER AND LUBRICATORS U. S. Springfield rifle is largely due to the use of 
aan, 2 eee Ne re ; x COMPONENTS this micrometer. In changing elevations each 

FOR SALE—20-gauge Marlin pump, full choke : init re “click” 1 = oe coh — — a cores 

: a - t ’ 10 test Cata’ measurements 0: alf inch are also given on thi 
slightly used, $25. Wm. McNair, Box V, Lakeport, en ‘Hand ew fee og on ices. Seen oh 


Calif. 11-28 
SALE OR TRADE—.45 Colt auto., good condi- MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 


tion. WANT —Gpringfield, rifle telescope, 52 Win- 813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Delaware 
chester. Ed Foster, Gowanda, N. Y. 


SELL—Excellent Lugers 9-mm., dated 1896, 6-inch 
one dated 1912, short barrel, also 7.65 with U. S. 
shield, grip safeties and extras. Wylie, 2 _——- F O R kK R A G Ss 
8 ee a You didn’t pay much for your Krag, so why pay too 
SALE—.22 long-rifle Winchester Schuetzen, new much for your sight? Pacific Aperture Rear Sights This Cut shows the P. J, 


Sovinch barrel, No. & 8.8. trigger, $25; 22 Jong; are neat, sturdy and accurate. Easily adjustable for 4 oN ag 
barrel, D. S. triggers, $25; Colt 8. A. .45, Allen Windage and elevation. tioer, ro show 22 shots in 

.45, $10. George Fohs, 271 Rose St., the ack at 100 yards. 
Wheelock .45, $ g PRICE $3 Price $12. 


Newark, N. J. 11-28 


FOR SALE—.380-caliber Remington automatic pis- Micrometer adjustment target model, $6 post paid, 
tol, Heiser holster, crank condition, $12. or C. O. D. No holes to bore and no tools needed. This Telescope 


Johnson, 85 Boston Ave., West Medford, Mass. You can put this sight on yourself in one minute. aceee ae 


WANTED—1 eopy March, 1928, issue THE AMER- Guaranteed to be perfect. [Illustrated descriptive British Service 


ICAN RIFLEMAN. Edward Armstrong, Jr., Hercules, literature on request. Agents wanted. would cost $30 
Calif. 11-28 new, 32 inch in 


ce, height. Pri : 
FOR SALE—One .35 Remington auto-loading rifle, PACIFIC GUN SIGHT Co. Gt dion et . 


excellent condition, $35. Laurence Nuesslein, 5209 Ath 7 ° . - inches, pelea 
tone. Ave, Wadingien, &. C 11-28 os 3 th Ave San Francisco, Calif. nde, Hi 
scope, $3. Com- 


IMPROVED BULLETS _ plete’ outiit, $15. 


Send for No. 7 Catalog and Price on Shooting Ac 


FALL TROPHIES 
Remain wamuspased fev eniweme seouseey, cessories. Over 200 cuts illustrated. 


LET ME MOUNT THEM to live in your den penetration, and positive game stopping. 
as a tribute to your skill, a source of satis- Covered with heavy non-fouling copper 9 
faction and pride forever. jackets. Mail orders receive our prompt at- P. pa O HARE 
tention. 
A. ee | pia Western Tool and Copper Works 552 Irvington Ave., So. Orange, N. J. 
° : Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 


NOW YOU CAN OWN ONE! 
Negrin ften ore’ “KENTUCKY RIFLE” 


Every present-day shooter eagerly examines a “Kentucky” when he has the opportunity. 


The beauty of stock, of decoration, of balance, is a source of admiration to every gun-lover. 


There is only one authentic source of information on “The Kentucky Rifle.” In the book bearing that title 
you will find chapters dealing with: 


Why the Rifle was called Kentucky Powder, bullets, velocities, penetration 
How it came to be developed The Rifle in the Revolutionary War 
Its use on game Powder horns and game bags 

Where and by whom made The Rifle and the Redskins 

Materials used How to identify the maker and age 
Barrel making and types How to tell an imitation 


Who rifled the barrels How to recondition a flintlock 
Triggers and sights of flintlock days 


Pictures of ‘“‘ KENTUCKY RIFLES” 
There are 126 pages Reproductions of old advertisements 
of plates A page from the Boone family Bible showing the birth record of Daniel Boone 
Line drawings of hand power rifling machines, etc. 


This Book Belongs in Every Shooter’s Library ! R 
In order to permit members to own a copy a limited number have been prepared in a The price ts $ 4. 75 


somewhat less expensive binding than was used on the copies which sold at $10.00. der. 
Thy pling, dalle cieadiy vl ple: exo the ome. Personal Check or Money Order to Accompany Order 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
BARR BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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International 
hampion 


At Left: “Larry” Neusslein, Washington, D.C., 
winner of International Small-Bore Cham- 
pionship three times with U.S. .22 N.R. A.’s. 


At Right: Composite of championship targets 
shot by Neusslein at Ockenburgh, Holland. 
Score: 193 x 200 at 50 meters. 


| )UPLICATING his triumph at Rome, Italy, last year, 

“Larry” Neusslein, Washington, D. C., won the World’s 
Small-Bore Championship at the 1928 International Matches 
held at Ockenburgh, Holland. 


Neusslein first captured this title during the 1920 Olym- 
pics, making him a three-time holder of it. Each time he has 
shot U. S. .22 N.R. A.’s. 


These cartridges have won a dominant place in the minds 
of shooters the world over because of their unfailing accuracy, 
They can be relied upon to give the shooter all that he holds 
for, as is proved by Neusslein’s series of championship wins. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CoO. 
111 Broadway, - New York, N. Y. 


22 N.R.A. 
long Rifle Cartridges 





Allin a Day’s Work 


te hundred prisoners, eleven machine guns, four 
155 MM howitzers and one anti-aircraft gun— 
these were on the credit side of the ledger of Capt. 
George H. Mallon, of the 132nd Infantry, 33rd Division, 
when he took stock after an engagement with the enemy 
in the Boise de Forgese, September 26, 1918. 


It began when the heroic captain and nine of his men 
became separated by fog from the balance of the com- 
pany. Pressing forward, Captain Mallon gathered, one 
after another, the eleven machine guns, the anti-aircraft 
gun and the gunners to his fold. Then, rushing a bat- 
tery of four 155 MM Howitzers, he not only captured 
guns and crew, but, having no time to reload his auto- 
matic, laid low one of the enemy with his fists. 


And then, calling it a day, this wholesale dealer in pris- 
oners, armament and munitions found to his satisfaction 
that it all had been accomplished without the loss of a 
single man. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


aU PUNT 


1S2nd 
REGIMENT 
INFANTRY 


Du Pont Powder has 
been inseparably con- 
nected with the com- 
bat history of every 
organization in the 
Service. In 1802, prac- 
tically all du Pont 
Powder was made for 
military purposes. To- 
day, 98% is produced 
for industrial uses. 


PRESS OF 
“HAS, H. POTTER & 003% 
WASHINGTON, Dey 
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